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THE 


PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW 


ON A POSSIBLE SCIENCE OF RELIGION ! 


T°? many a thoughtful man of this day, the only science 
worthy to be called a science of religion is one better called 

a psychology of religious expression. To some of us, however, 
the possibility remains open that our fathers undertook no 
meaningless task in attempting to establish by science the truth 
of certain religious propositions: the proposition God is, together 
with its practical implications. On the meaning to be given this 
proposition, God is, on the evidence available for its testing, this 
discourse would offer its brief reflexions. Its argument must be 
most wrong in its conclusion, if mistaken in the assumption that 
lets it begin; namely, that though the thought of the ages can 
have robbed the topic of religion of none of its historic dignity, 
reflexion must have relieved it of some of its historic obscurity. 
First then as to the meaning of God. An intelligible definition 
of the term God may be developed out of a certain use and 
custom of common speech. Thus it is common to say of one 
whose life seems ordered all to one end, that he has made this 
end his god, or has made a god of this end: so does one make a 
god of his belly, another of his gold, another of his science or his 
art. In this manner of expressing itself, the vulgar tongue is in 
no wise irreverent; it merely assumes that the sentence of a 
certain most saintly man is meant to be convertible: ‘“‘My son”, 
says the God of Thomas 4 Kempis, “I ought to be thy supreme 
and ultimate end.’’ If for this devout soul the true god is that 
which ought to be one’s supreme and ultimate end, in what does 
the vulgar meaning differ from the saintly when in whatever end 
1 The presidential address to the Eastern Division of The American Philosophical 


Association at Charlottesville, Virginia, December 29, 1930. 
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a man has accepted as supreme and ultimate for him it recognizes 
his God? 

Starting then from the common understanding that a man’s 
God is whatever end that man has accepted as the supreme end of 
his living, it would seem meaningful to ask whether the man in 
question ought to have accepted such an end to live for. If the 
question can be answered for one, it can be answered for all; and 
when so answered we should have come to know whether of true 
gods there is one, or none, or a many. Yet no sooner is this 
problem stated, than we realize what must discourage all but the 
most patient from further consideration of a science of religion. 
For if there is to be a science of religion, the reason adduced by 
any who would prove that a given end ought to be supreme, 
whether for all men or only for himself alone, must be such 
evidence as a scienc could accept. But since the days of Kant, 
the thought has taken hold on us that of all the forms of propo- 
sition in which an ought can appear, there is but one whose truth 
can be tested by methods known to science. That form is 
hypothetical in structure. ‘If you would bisect the line AB, you 
ought to proceed as demonstrated in Euclid, I, 10.” And as in 
this, so in all other cases; the means one ought to take to attain a 
given end are demonstrable by science of the purest. But what 
if (as so many are persuaded) the converse is equally true; what 
if the only ought whose rigor is demonstrable by science alone is 
the ought prescribing means to an end, an end not itself to be 
examined? If this be sound doctrine, if science can never show 
more than what means ought to be taken, it should never be 
asked to show what ends ought to be aimed at. Yet this and 
no other showing is what must be demanded of a science of 
religion; namely, a proof that some one and no other end ought to 
be made one’s own. Is it not then in all logic meaningless to 
contemplate a science of religion? 

Something of this difficulty may have been felt by 4 Kempis 
himself, for never that I can recall does he recommend his God as 
the end one ought to make one’s own, without following the 
ought with an if. ‘‘My son, I ought to be thy supreme and ulti- 
mate end, if thou desire to be truly blessed.’’ Or again, “Thou 
wilt rejoice in me alone, in me alone wilt thou hope #f thou rightly 
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judge.” But no sooner has the logician in us grasped the import 
of these and similar sayings, than he wonders whether this God 
of 4 Kempis is after all recomniended as an end one ought to 
make one’s own, or as the means one ought to take to an end 
already one’s own, namely, the end of one’s own best being. 

However, that would be an ill-conditioned soul who insisted on 
pursuing with logical quibbles the earnest expressions of a mystic; 
to the mystic it may well seem all one whether he say God is my 
end or Blessedness is my end; for him God and blessedness are one. 
But if this make the mystic as consistent as a poet need be, it 
makes it all the clearer that this poet, should he turn preacher, 
could have nothing but his art to depend on to win the world to 
his God. There is no way in which one who does not want this 
God, or his city, or his heaven, can be convinced that he ought to 
want any of these ends. The poet-preacher must depend for his 
persuasion on the sheer attractiveness to mn of the picture he 
draws of man’s estate in God his kingdom; he cannot show that 
man ought to, he can only hope that men will, want to reach such 
a kingdom as his art portrays. If they do, he is prepared to 
point them the way. That there is such a kingdom, that the 
way he points is the way to it—these matters he leaves to the 
evidence of tradition, of traditions into whose authority he, as 
preacher, does not stop to examine. 

Many have felt the lack of science in a religion making its 
appeal in this way; but most of these have conceived their 
religion’s lack of science to lie in the slackness of its search for 
such empirical evidence as might support its tradition. This 
evidence, then, they have tried to supply from a survey of 
history, or of nature. With such efforts to found an empirical 
science of religion, natural or revealed, we need not here concern 
ourselves; for our deeper interest lies with an entirely different 
complaint of the preacher’s want of science; and, namely, this: 
Suppose after having spent all his poetry, all his art, in painting 
such a picture of the heavenly state as must, he feels, make all 
who contemplate its blessedness long to reach its abode, the 
preacher shall find one here one there, as it might be you or me, 
who having earnestly gazed on the prospect offered turns away 
unimpressed. ‘If’, say these recalcitrant souls, ‘if such is the 
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kingdom of heaven, heaven forbid I should enter there.’ How 
shall the preacher prove to such as these that though they do not 
yet they ought to want the heaven he has prepared for them? 
In the feeling there could be no science apt to demonstrate this 
ought lies the deeper despair of those who despair of any science 
of religion. No, for the apostle of a given heaven the one hope of 
winning the world to it must lie in his hope of making the world 
want the kind of heaven he offers it. But in this world we live in, 
have none turned in repulsion from all historic visions of heaven, 
though the greatest of poets have had the telling of them? 
And though it may be a rather leisurely way of proceeding, it may 
not be without profit for one who would construct a heaven of 
science to consider in what the heaven of art has sometimes failed 
of attraction. For should anything to be thought on in the way 
of a scientific heaven turn out to be strangely wanting in attri- 
butes the artistic heaven has been blessed with, it will be well 
before refusing our hearts to that strange heaven of science to 
recall how many of the qualities it lacks have sometimes been 
considered no blessings. 
I 


Perhaps anyone preaching the heaven of the saints would put 
first among its qualities of appeal the quality of being attainable. 
It is a place that can be reached and that presently; only by 
thought on his nearness to rest can the pilgrim be sustained in his 
difficult way thither. 

I am he, wait thou for me (saith the Lord) until the kingdom of God shall come. 

Thou art still to be tried upon earth, and to be exercised in many things. 

But consider, my son, the fruit of these labours, the end near at hand, and the 
reward exceeding great, and thou wilt not grudge to bear them; rather wilt thou 
have the strongest comfort in thy patience. 

That is it, is it not? The end near at hand; or rather not the 
end, not the end of all things but only of things grievous; an end 
that is but the beginning of that ‘‘most clear day of eternity, 
which night obscureth not, but the highest truth ever enlight- 
eneth!’’ How should not we pilgrims of the night call to that 
day to come and come quickly? How should we not be always 
crying to it, ““O day, day ever joyful, ever secure, and never 
changing into a contrary state! Oh that that day would once 
appear, and that all these temporal things were at an end!”’ 
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But if the early and the middle ages could in no other terms 
than these make a heaven appeal to those of their age, there 
came to be in later times a mentality ripened in reflexion, to whom 
the one quality in saintly heavens to make them least desirable, 
was their quality of being reachable. They are reached, and then 
what? “Peace”, says the saint. But it is exactly this prospect 
of eternal peace that troubles a matured age. ‘‘What peace”’, it 
says,— 

What peace could ever be to me 

The joy that strives with strife? 
Its more restless poetry ‘‘envies not the dead that rest”’; its 
sadder philosophy is amused at the older devices for furnishing 
heaven. ‘After man had transferred all pain and torments to 
hell”’, reflects its great pessimist, “there was left him nothing but 
ennui to furnish heaven with.’”’ Deepest of all is the systematic 
reflexion of its master-critic, from whose emancipating genius all 
modern theology derives. For it is Kant who first perceives the 
divine to be all too human, if it be not for us humans eine reine 
Idee. This thought the great post-Kantian idealisms preserve, 
and the religious philosophies of our day, and not least those of 
our country, continue and develop. 

But the more we moderns are agreed on what our heaven must 
not be, the more important that we consider whether what is left 
us in the way of possibilities includes any comparable with the 
heavens of the past. We will have none of their ancient idols, to 
be sure; but to reject history one must first refute it, and to refute 
one must first recall. Have our modern builders of unreachable 
goals sufficiently recalled how that the ancients, more subtle than 
Dante in devising pastimes for the damned, were rather fond of 
providing as one such Zeiivertrieb the endless pursuit of a some- 
thing endlessly eluding? There were the Danaides, for instance, 
who for a something too robust in their manner of treating 
husbands, were condemned to the task of filling a cask from whose 
leaks, one remembers, all waters poured out as fast as ever 
poured in. No one, ancient, medieval, or modern, would call 
these ladies’ prospect heavenly, though to be sure their future was 
well guaranteed against any danger of stagnation. 

From which it may plainly be gathered that, though heavens be 
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all unattainable, yet not all unattainables are heavens. And I 
suppose a modern, if asked what in the Danaides’ fate prevented 
them from having cheer of their inexhaustible employment, 
would be led to impose certain conditions on unattainables fit to 
be heavens. The modern has indeed generally distinguished 
unattainables into two very unlike classes; into such as were 
somewhat approachable, and such as were decidedly not; and 
he has refused to see anything ideal in an objective not only 
beyond reach, but also beyond approach. Neither for the 
Danaides of old nor for the humanity of today is there misery in a 
failure to attain; though there is hell enough for both and for all 
men to come in any persistent failure to advance. 

But one may still wonder. The Danaides, to be sure, made no 
progress, and that was sad. But even had they been allowed to 
recede somewhat from beginnings, to approach somewhat an end, 
one may wonder whether they would have been gayer; whether a 
sheer enthusiasm for getting on, for not standing still, would have 
made their fate more engaging. The Greek gods evidently were 
not of that opinion, for when they wanted to damn a fellow for 
really serious offences, they improved on this torture of widows 
who had merely murdered their husbands: they reserved their 
best for such as had offended the gods. Now the punishment of 
the Danaides was well thought on; one would find it unpleasant to 
labor on in the certainty that no morrow of all time’s morrows 
could bring him a step nearer than all its yesterdays to the 
completion of his toil. But of how much finer agony were the 
things reserved for Tantalus, for Sisyphus! Tantalus could 
bring his burning lips almost to touch the waters, his trembiing 
hands almost to pluck fair fruits; Sisyphus could bring his 
boulder almost to rest on the summit, where he too might have 
rested. Who cannot see the pair of them from here, just as they 
appeared to ancient eyes? 


Optat quietem Pelopis infidi pater, 
Egens benigne Tantalus semper dapis; 


Optat supremo conlocare Sisyphus 
In monte saxum: sed vetant leges Jovis. 


So Canidia saw this twain, and seeing them so, not even she, a 
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witch, could think of anything nicer to inflict on her offending 
poet: 


Ingrata misero vita ducenda est in hoc, 
Novis ut usque suppetas laboribus.? 


Now here is a strange state of affairs. This unattainability 
that your modern would make a condition of any decent heaven 
is none other than the quality antiquity took to be of hell its 
essence; any touch of approachability, with which unattainable 
heavens might be made more heavenly, is antiquity’s very trick 
for making hells more hellish. It is true that modern technique 
has at its disposal a device for further distinguishing types of 
unattainables: a mathematical device which the Greek gods 
could not have thought on till Euclid taught it men. For even 
ameng goals which though unreachable are yet in some manner 
approachable there is room for a distinction that may make all the 
difference between a heavenly progress and a tantalizing torment. 
For even to unattainable ends there is a manner of approach to 
which not Jove and all his laws can say, “‘so far, and no farther’”’. 
It is the manner in which, for example, a series of rational values 
may approach the irrational ¥2. Nearer and nearer they come 
to this limiting conception; no power of man, no power of Jove, 
can ever say them nay; yet are they by the very law of their 
approach saved from all danger of arriving. Let your modern 
designer of heaven lay this last condition on the kind of un- 
attainability his heaven shall enjoy; then and only then does his 
heavenly conception come before us in the likeness of a Grenz- 
begriff, an Idee, infinitely remote indeed, but of unobstructed 
approach. And this, to be sure, the cool waters and sweet fruits 
were not to Tantalus—only so near might he come, then would 
Jove’s laws forbid him. In the eternal repetition of a same 
unchangeable hope, reborn but to be disappointed and disap- 
pointed but to be reborn,—in this alone lay the quality that made 
his hell a hell. 

And yet I do not know. The Greek gods to be sure were not 
familiar with the theory of limits; but suppose some one to have 
brought this beautiful development to the attention of Jove witha 
view to persuading him to modify his ancient veto. Now may 


* Hor. Epod. XVII. 
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Tantalus’ lips approach the waters and Sisyphus’ rock the 
summit to within a distance less than any given distance: but 
think you Tantalus and Sisyphus, entering on this new régime, 
will take themselves to have been suddenly translated into 
heaven? Or again, one can imagine some post-Euclidean god for 
his own divine amusement sending to have that cask of the 
Danaides mended; yet so cunningly mended that at the end of 
some new day’s toil the overjoyed ladies would see their tub half 
full, at the next day’s end three-quarters, and the next seven- 
eighths. One cannot guess how long it would take a Danaid to 
become a mathematician apt to diagnose convergence, but a god 
could afford to be patient. And would it not be worth waiting 
for, the expression on that stricken face the day it should come 
to gaze on its hope deceived—deceived by the very best likeness 
one can think on of a modern unattainable heaven? 

And the end of the ancient story is—What? This rejected 
past, which we have belatedly recalled in order to refute it, will 
have ended by refuting us in the eyes of all the future unless one 
thing prove true, namely, that what remains to be put into the 
modern definition shall reveal heaven’s part in life to have so 
changed with the ages that, whereas old heavens would have been 
nothing had they not been reachable, new heavens could be 
nothing if they were. Vaguely, pictures drawn from the world of 
common things suggest themselves wherein we may see how 
different kinds of hope may be nourished on different kinds of 
prospect. Thus, if our lives be ships tossed on a sea whose every 
hour is evil till one come to the harbor where one would be, then 
to learn such havens to be forever unreachable must indeed be 
hell. But again let our lives be these same ships, and heaven 
the name of some only light that can guide to the ports of the sea, 
then indeed it were well this light be so placed that no ship could 
sail past it. 

Something of this sort may come to us as a picture, in which 
may lie a parable. Yet parables at best are but leading thoughts 
bound to be half misleading; let us turn from lives that are ships 
to lives that are nothing but lives. 
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II 


And first, if you please, consider this one. Here is a physicist 
devoting his life to a task whose ultimate completion depends on 
his ascertaining the real length of a thread—as it might be, a 
pendulum suspension. He can measure the thing, of course; 
but no one is more careful than he to make explicit his under- 
standing that the result of his measurement is far from being the 
real length of the thread he is measuring. How far? Why, his 
actual attainment is remote from the ideal reality he is after by 
all the distance of experimental progress that lies between a mean 
reading with probable error greater than zero, and a mean reading 
with probable error zero. Measured in terms of the history of 
striving that must lie between the physicist of any militant 
moment, and the physicist triumphantly in possession of the real 
length of a thread, how far is this laboratory-observer from the 
ideal which inspires and lends its only meaning to his present 
effort? As far as yonder mathematician is from writing down 
any rational value that shall express with mathematical accuracy 
the irrational ¥2. For though, on the postulates which the 
physicist gladly makes bis own in all his practical doings, the 
limiting conception of a mean reading with probable error zero is 
essentially approachable, yet is it just as essentially unattainable. 
Experimental method bases itself pragmatically on the postulate 
that, however small the experimental error attached to any given 
reading, a reading with smaller error can always be obtained; 
but the very meaning of that article of laboratory religion which 
prescribes for all measurements a series of readings taken to a 
decimal place in which they do not agree—the very meaning of 
this prescription involves the implication that in no finite 
progress can science attain a reading with probable error zero. 
Yet this is the ideal whose pursuit is the physicist’s whole 
happiness, this ideal is the only thing he admits to be altogether 
real. And he shall never lay hold on it, it is essentially ap- 
proachable, but just as essentially unattainable. What then? 
Does any one notice on the features of the physicist that ex- 
pression of a damned soul our imagination willingly lends to the 
physiognomy of your Danaides, Tantalus, Sisyphus,—all those 
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ancient undertakers of hopeless undertakings? Could Canidia 
had she happened to know a laboratory physicist have pointed 
to this one, too, with her gloating ‘‘ opiat quietem"’? 

Not at all. The physicist is not only pleased with himself but 
so pleased with a world providing endless occupation for its 
innumerable brief lives that he asks no more of the dubious one 
we live in than that it may last—last to let the scientist go on 
forever and ever reducing his probable error. But will it? Do 
we know this world to be such a world as leaves time for intermi- 
nable adventures? What if another solar system were to crash 
into ours tomorrow, upset all the laboratory, put out of adjust- 
ment all the apparatus for reducing probable errors? No matter, 
says the physicist, so long as I do not know this will happen, I'll 
go on with my work as though I knew it would not. He is as 
pleased with his job as all that! Opiat quietem indeed! 

Now why are these things so? How can a mortal work as 
though the whole motive for and joy in his work was derived 
from a sense of progress; progress toward a limiting conception of 
which we know and he knows that, however approachable, it is 
essentially unattainable? What is there in the nature of this 
progress that to each step makes the next seem essentially 
desirable? ‘Essentially desirable’? Ah yes; if we could but 
prove that adverb essentially, perhaps our reflexions on a possible 
science of religion would be nearing, if not their all-comforting 
end, at least a comfortable resting-place. We should see all the 
difference that lies between damned Danaides in torment and 
happy science at work. For, indeed, to show the scientist’s 
ideal to be essentially desirable would be to derive its desirability 
from some underlying definition or postulate, in such wise that to 
deny one’s desire for a life such as his would be to utter nonsense 
and self-contradiction. But does not this imply that to be 
essentially desirable for anyone an ideal must be desired by all 
who desire anything at all? In a word, it would seem that 
nothing could be essentially desirable, save that to desire which 
is the condition of desiring anything; or, as some new Kant 
might phrase it, only that want can be a priori whose presence is 
presupposed by all particular wantings. 

There was a moment (I am afraid it was a long way back and 
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very near our beginnings) when the hope of founding a science of 
religion promised immediately to wreck itself on the most fatal 
rock an undertaking could encounter, namely, on the ultimate 
proof of the meaninglessness of the undertaking. Not otherwise 
must the enterprise of squaring the circle with straight edge and 
compass have come to an end before it had found a beginning. 
For the situation in which a proposed science of religion must find 
itself seemed plain: there is no sense in which science can demon- 
strate the necessity of any ought save the sense in which it may 
establish the means that ought to be taken to attain some end 
assumed. But our definition of God, inspired by if not derived 
from the devout sentences of the Imitatio, required scientific 
religion to demonstrate that such and such ought to be one’s 
supreme and ultimate end. Here then science, calculated to 
force on us nothing in the world but means, is invoked to force on 
us an end; the end namely that ought to be our supreme and 
ultimate end! Drawing square circles should be of a childlike 
simplicity in comparison! Yet instead of acknowledging this 
state of affairs and abandoning religion to some more mystical 
fate, this discourse has sauntered through history from Schopen- 
hauer, with his religion of Nirvana, to the laboratory of science, 
with its religion of endless struggle,—sauntered as though it 
still had hope of finding some ultimate pot of gold at some happy 
rainbow’s foot. 

And now, has it not? Has our leisurely, historically contem- 
plative procedure been altogether without a suggestion of profit? 
Does it at the end of our wanderings seem as hopelessly contra- 
dictory as at their beginning to look to science for a proof of 
essential desires? Is the scientist so unscientific that he can 
find no excuse in reason for his real delight in an endless toil, 
only postulating that this toil shall be allowed time to pursue its 
ideal? As we know the scientist, we can hardly imagine him 
abandoning his claims to sanity without making some sort of 
fight for it; and in the way of fighting it has always been one of his 
favorite tricks to show the layman’s reason for doubting him to be 
the very reason proving him sound. And so I imagine him 
defending his religion in some such way as this. 

‘Suppose’, he will begin, ‘suppose we agree that the only 
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way science can prove aught to be desirable is to show it to be the 
necessary means to an end actually desired? So that if, for 
example, you do not desire to bisect a line, science cannot insist 
that you set out instanter to find you a straight edge and compass. 
But if you do not desire to bisect a line, this can only be because 
you do desire to do something else; perhaps to build a church, or 
rob a bank, or what not. Now suppose there were something 
you would have to have whether you wanted to bisect a line, or 
break a safe, or do anything else in the world; then, whatever you 
happened to desire, you would have to desire that something. 
One has to desire anything without which one can accomplish 
nothing. Is there such a something, lacking which you can 
accomplish nothing? I think there is’, says the scientist, 
‘namely, that very science with which I am struggling to provide 
you, and to provide in as large measure as may be. The con- 
dition of attaining any end in the world is such control of the 
world’s machinery as shall give you power to get what you 
want.’ 

So the scientist. And yet were he to stop, as well he might be 
willing to, with this consideration, he would not have said all 
there was to be said in proving the object of his endless endeavor 
to be an object presupposed by any will that ever willed. For 
it might be, and commonly is, imagined that the labor of acquiring 
science may stop the moment one has all the power one needs to 
secure some limited prize, as it might be one’s daily bread and all 
one would have of butter. But no; contentment lies not in 
having; it lies in the hope of having, and its measure is nicely 
proportioned to hope’s measure of assurance. And is there 
anything finite enough, trivial enough, to be assuredly within 
the power of a limited measure of science? Your dinner is 
served in your well-built house, but your well-built house is a 
little detail in the rich furniture of earth, and your earth but a 
little voice in the whole choir of heaven. Safe at home, you say, 
I am as sure of dinner as that this house will stand. Indeed 
you may be that sure, but no surer. And your certainty that 
your house will stand, that the world will wag tomorrow as 
yesterday, is exactly proportionate to the power of your science to 
prevent it from doing otherwise. It would take you all the 
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power of omnipotence, and involve all the science of omniscience, 
to be sure you could crush yonder worm under your foot. Doubt- 
less you could, nothing preventing; and that is the extent of 
our finite control of events,—we can be dead certain of ac- 
complishing anything that nothing shall have prevented us from 
accomplishing. 

This then completes the scientist’s apology for his life: there is 
no wanting any thing without wanting him, and the more that 
thing is wanted the more his science is wanted to ward off things 
preventing. (Why the very pessimist, the more he contemns 
science and lauds death, the more he lauds the science which alone 
makes death secure.) But an old pious way of writing sets down 
at the end of its promises, not the words ‘nothing preventing’, 
but the two letters D. V. ‘God willing’, ‘science controlling’, 
do not these come to the same thing? And if so, is there any 
difference in spirit between the devotion of an 4 Kempis, who 
would pray God to be willing, and the devotion of the scientist 
who would make science controlling? Again, for what is the 
desire of science? For power? No, but for increase of power. 
It is essentially, not accidentally, a never-ending progress; and 
he who wills this progress wills the ideal which alone defines the 
meaning of more and less, of far and near approximation. Then 
may we not conclude to some such purpose as this:—what ought 
to be one’s supreme and ultimate end is ‘God’ indeed, but ‘true 
God’ only in so far as that ought is proven? But if this is so, 
must not that ideal which cannot help but be one’s supreme and 
ultimate end, whatever ends one may elect to follow, be a God so 
fully proven and approved as to be of all gods the truest? Mean- 
while is it not thought, is it not science, which has founded this 
religion of science? And may we not say of its God, of this ideal 
of science, that the more we understand it as the scientist does, 
the more we should call it The Omnipotent? But this is exactly 
what Thomas a Kempis called his God too. One wonders 
whether, if A Kempis had come to think of God, not as of what 
one ought to want if one would be truly blessed, but as of what 
one would have to want to be blessed at all,—one wonders 
whether his religion, then, need have changed any of its old 
devout wordings. 
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Surely at this point an argument that has advanced so in- 
dustriously, and to so definite a conclusion—an argument whose 
premises and processes of deduction are now completely before the 
court of criticism—, can afford to postpone reflexion on what its 
doctrine may hold of practical implications, long enough to 
consider in what relation this doctrine may stand to the theologies 
of the past. And here little will be lost that cannot be recovered 
at leisure if our comparisons confine themselves to one. 

Some hundred and fifty years ago a master-workman gathered 
into one place, and there classified, and thereafter critically 
examined, all that history had to offer in the way of scientific 
theologies. All remember how this workman reduced these 
theologies to three, of which one appealed to no experience, but 
rested its case on logic; while of the remaining two, making 
common appeal to experience, the one found its evidence of 
God in the least that could be called experience, the other de- 
manded for proof of God’s being the most that experience could 
offer. It is hard to see how any theology could fail to fall into 
one or the other of these three classes; when then their classifier 
and critic showed that not one of them could boast the slightest 
claim to a place among the sciences, the conclusion was forced: 
there never has been, there is not, there never can be, a science of 
religion. Yet this Allzermalmender was in his own conviction 
neither atheist nor agnostic, but in close-reasoned discourse he 
supported the pragmatic thesis that God, an Jdee, ought to be 
pursued as life’s supreme and ultimate end. 

One cannot avoid placing in juxtaposition the conclusions of 
our present argument and those of the great critic of a century 
and a half ago. There are points of close agreement. Our first 
care has been to confirm the Kantian though: that a God, 
existent or not, could be naught but the name cf an ideal, a 
Grenzbegriff, an Idee. But our thought-world is full of Ideen; and 
by what particular mark shall we know that particular Grens- 
begriff rightly to be taken for God? Shall we say, Of all ideals it 
is the one that ought to be taken for supreme and ultimate end? 
But could Kant indeed demonstrate such an ought attaching to 
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any ideal whatever, demonstrate in any sense science could 
understand? If you say yes, then Kant had unwittingly built 
what he denied to be possible—a science of religion. If you say 
no, then Kant had not built what he claimed to be indispensable— 
a reasonable religion. All know the historic contusion of theo- 
logies that followed on this indecision of thought. Yet—such 
is the contention of this present discourse—to have established a 
science of religion Kant need have done no more than to apply his 
own method universally; he need have done no more than 
develop a science of ends following the same critical technique 
by which he himself had established the science underlying all 
construction of means, i.e. the science of mechanism. It is this 
science of ends, a post-Kantian completion of Kant, that our 
discourse has tried to construct; and the name of that science 
when completed can be no other than the science of religion. 

But, you naturally ask, suppose Kant himself to have come 
upon this science of the a priori in volition; to have perceived it to 
be no less a (constitutive) science than that analogously founded 
on the a priori in perception; to have accepted it at last as his 
long-sought science of religion—supposing this, under which of 
the three types of theology could he have classified this new 
argument of his own finding? The answer is, of course, under no 
one of the three, else had this new theology no more claim than 
the traditional to a place among the sciences. There must 
then have been a fourth possibility? Indeed there was; it was a 
type of theology Kant had failed to find in his survey of history, 
simply because it was not to be found in history till Kant himself 
had put it there. That he never knew himself to have put it 
there,—this will have its reasons in the psychology of the man 
and his moment; he will not have been the first to have builded 
better than he knew. Doubtless were he here today he would 
acknowledge himself debtor to this, my discourse, for having 
discovered in him a merit he denied himself, a merit to add to 
those the world has always acknowledged to be his. Perhaps he 
would even be willing to add to the long list of his writings one 
for which I might suggest a happy title: Der einzig mégliche 
Beweisgrund zu einer Demonstration des Daseins Gottes. 
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IV 


Although reluctant to abandon to the keeping of a paragraph 
so brief and digressive the rich possibilities of historic comparison 
(at once so critical of a thesis’ solidity and so revealing of its 
implicit meanings), I realize how little a theology can be one, if it 
imply no life worthy to be called ‘religious’ in any sense of the 
religious life history could understand. To the matter of the 
practical implications of what I may call this scientific theology 
I am the more anxious to return, for it is inevitable that one 
who has followed the argument so far should have been led to 
anticipate a strange, paradoxical conclusion. He must have felt 
it to lie in the very nature of this argument that the one saint 
tolerated of a scientific religion will be the laboratory man. 
Yet this is far from the conclusion with which I would willingly 
leave a world not overly fond of laboratories. One may well 
enough start one’s picture of a world living thus religiously with a 
study of some such devout soul as the laboratory houses. The 
most scientifically profane cannot deny to the community of such 
souls a certain odor of sanctity; for it is the happy condition of 
every laboratory-man that he is both servant of and served by 
every other of his kind. There in the house of science is the one 
place where, as the world goes, it has come nearest to realizing 
a certain condition of good fellowship. There in the household 
of science each member, in pursuing to the limit of his ability his 
own private ambition, serves to the limit of his ability the 
ambition of each other there. This is the world where coéper- 
ation is without self-sacrifice, where egoism and altruism are 
one, where there is, thanks to its god, no such thing as duty. 

Well, but though one started one’s picture with these figures 
living in harmony of will, one could not account for their being 
able to live at all without introducing some helpers from without. 
Of these collaborators, the most obviously needed are such as 
are also scientists, if you will, but less searchers after new truth 
than adapters of yesterday's discoveries to the satisfaction of 
today’s will and desire; their science is of the technical kind, and 
is no less a technical art. Of these artists of science, the most 
obviously needed are those who shall consider wherewithal we 
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shall be fed, clothed, and, to the limit of the world’s conquered 
wealth, pampered. But though your technical artist is the most 
obviously, yet is he not the most urgently, needed of those who 
dwell without the walls of research. Somewhere without these 
walls, yet well within the city of harmonious wills, must be that 
other house, that atelier wherein other arts, the fine arts, dwell. 
But no sooner has this house been brought within the picture 
than one recalls something overhasty, said a little while ago. 
The abode of science is indeed a home of collaboration—the more 
so, the more the science therein wrought is progressing toward 
its ideal; but we were hasty in calling it the one such home. 
The atelier of art is not a whit less a household wherein each best 
serves all in best serving himself. Does the scientist lay each 
discovery at every other scientist’s feet, which gift that other 
quickly gathers up to advance his own research? Then no less 
does each artist lay his invention on every other artist’s work- 
table; there too it is gathered up by a master to whom all art 
suggests new art and new beauty. And not only does scientist 
serve scientist, and artist artist, but each I hope serves no one 
more than one of the other house. (I say I hope so; for though 
well I know how faint the scientist whose lot I share would grow, 
did not the wine of art ever and again sustain his overtaxed 
imagination, yet I can only hope the fine artist somehow finds 
himself paid in kind; for what the artist can have to buy half so 
precious as the ware he sells must remain his own secret, for all 
of me.) 

But on this theme of the blessed community that the religion 
of science gathers about itself, no need to expand; no need to 
develop a thought which if it have fecundity in it will develop 
itself at leisure. All who take thought on the matter must 
come to see that such foundations as science would lay for the 
religion of men are rather solid than cold. On them may be built 
as many mansions as there are differently natured souls of whom 
each may make his peculiar abode a temple to the God of all. 
There is no end to the varieties of life a science of religion will 
not only sanction but studiously foster. Nor is there, save to 
those who have not understood their God, any greater or less to 
the dignity of labors done in his service. The gentle George 
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Herbert might have been poet and hymner to science’s theology 
when he sang his best songs to his own,—George Herbert, who 
put in words of touching grace the thought to lack which is to 
lack understanding of all divinities. 


Teach me, my God and King, in all things Thee to see; 
And what I do in anything, to do it as for Thee. 


All may of Thee partake, nothing can be so mean 
Which with this tincture, “for Thy sake’’, will not grow bright and clean. 


A servant with this clause makes drudgery divine; 
Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws makes that and the action fine. 


This is the famous stone that turneth all to gold; 
For that which God doth touch and own cannot for less be told. 


There is no limit to the variety, no difference in the dignity of 
religious lives, as science decrees and sanctions them. Can we 
not go further—is there not a single unsharable value, a unique 
possibility of contributing, proper to each mortal life that ever 
was or could be? From the dawn of things, what an untold, 
untellable multitude of unique conditions has gone to the making 
of each lonely appreciation of fate that has ever looked out from 
behind a lonely pair of eyes! The total result is not told when we 
say the ages have constructed us an endless variety of creatures, 
i.e. innumerable types of creature. What one can subsume 
under no type, though one have endless categories for the 
drawing of nice distinctions, is that which has and can have no 
double in all the realm of being, nothing at all to share its unique- 
ness with it. That in each of us which makes him stranger to 
every thinkable type is at once the portion of an outcast and the 
heritage of a king. A scientific religion should learn to value the 
outcast for what there is in him of king, for all he has to give that 
no other mortal could give though his wisdom were Solomon’s 
own. So much has each soul to contribute to the common 
undertaking of all,—of all souls as, lonely each to itself, impene- 
trable one to another, they toil to realize their common ideal of a 
world fit to be shared. And can reflexion find no way of saving 
from an all-engulfing nothingness this precious outlook on reality 
that finds its moment of being in each perishable mortal? Is 
there no way of living oneself into the life of another? If there be, 
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science should prize this way as an exercise in religion, even 
though for simple men it is but the way of love. It has some- 
times been thought there was room in religion (though there is 
none in this discourse) for the thing called love; but whether to be 
called the love of man or the love of God, let those tell who know 
the difference. Whatever the name, there is every room for, 
every reason for, the thing: that indescribable thing which makes 
one ephemeral life irreplaceably dear to another,—there is every 
room for this thing in the religion which is a science. 


EpGAR A. SINGER, JR. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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DE ANGELIS' 


ror an occasion such as this no particular theme has ever been 

prescribed or proscribed. Former presidents of this Associ- 
ation appear to have exercised complete liberty in the choice of their 
topics. Of this liberty I too am glad to avail myself. For it enables 
me to convey through an imaginative medium certain conclusions I 
have reached concerning the nature of philosophy. And if at the 
outset my discourse ts chiefly about angels, I must ask my audience 
to bear with me patiently. The liberty to be imaginative I do not 
interpret as license to be fanciful. My initial disquisition about 
angels 1s not impertinent; it 1s intimately connected with my main 
subject. It will soon become manifest that my concern is not with 
celestial spirits but with speculative men. 


In spirits and demons, both malevolent and friendly, mankind 
has always evinced an engrossing interest. For primitive man, as 
some anthropologists inform us, the belief in these beings was 
universal. The transition from primitive to civilized man was 
not effected by discarding demons and spirits; belief in them, 
according to learned historians, may be found embedded in the 
religions of all so-called civilized races. To be convinced of this 
one need only peruse the articles gathered together under the 
caption “Demons and Spirits’’ in Hasting’s Encylopzxdia of 
Religion and Ethics. Angelic beings have played a prominent 
part in the various religions of mankind—Assyro-Babylonian, 
Buddhist, Celtic, Chinese, Japanese, Egyptian, Greek, Indian, 
Persian, Hebrew, Muslim, Roman, Slavic, Teutonic, and Chris- 
tian. Whatever transformation and amalgamation these his- 
torical religions have undergone, there is no evidence that angels 
are no longer believed in. On the contrary, it is safe to say that 
all races of men, in so far as their religions are not wholly dis- 
continuous with the beliefs of their ancestors, still adhere to some 
faith, however attenuated, in the existence of angels. 

1 Presidential Address to the Pacific Division of the American Philosophical 
Association at Berkeley, California, December 31, 1930. 
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The fact that men have always believed in angels is sufficient 
justification for discourse concerning them. Discussion about 
things men actually believe to exist is never impertinent. For 
this reason it is quite inexcusable to regard as ludicrous the 
preoccupation with demons and spirits on the part of the Fathers 
of the Christian Church. The angelology perfected by them had 
its roots in men’s beliefs. The Fathers and the Schoolmen 
neither invented nor discovered the angels; they simply ‘ration- 
alized’ objects of anterior credulity. They justified what the 
common sense of their day considered justifiable. They pro- 
claimed as part of the doctrina publica the idola mentis already 
extant. Not otherwise can we explain the continuous and 
persistent labors spent upon the angels by the Apostolic Fathers, 
the Apologists, the Greek Fathers, the Later Greek Writers, the 
Latin Fathers, and the Scholastics. We deride their speculative 
zeal for angels because our attention has shifted to other beings 
equally impalpable. But who has the assurance that millennia 
hence men will regard the present solicitude for electrons and 
protons as less comical than medieval devotion to demons and 
spirits? Let us avow in all humility that each age has its own 
tenuous objects of interest and belief. We must correct our own 
illusions of perspective by taking seriously the perspectives of 
other times. Gregory the Great, for instance, who (following in 
this matter the Pseudo-Dionysius) affirmed the existence of nine 
orders of angels, was held in high esteem by his intellectual 
compeers during many centuries for having achieved a definitive 
classification of the bewildering multitudes of spirits; ? and these 
nine orders of spirits—Angels, Archangels, Virtues, Powers, 
Principalities, Dominations, Thrones, Cherubim, Seraphim— 
were to Gregory no less real than are ‘events’ and ‘objects’ to 
Mr. Whitehead. Anyone is free, of course, to ridicule Gregory's 
attempt to number the several orders of the celestial hierarchy; 
but shall it be deemed improper to laugh at the eight categories of 
existence and the twenty-seven categories of explanation and the 
nine categoreal obligations marshalled in his Process and Reality 


? Dante, as is well known, has adopted this hierarchy of the angels, mentioning as 
his authority Dionysius the Areopagite and Gregory the Great. Divina Commedia, 
Paradiso, Canto XVIII. 
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by the modern cosmologist in an assured manner equal to that of 
all the Fathers and the Schoolmen? There is no scandal in the 
comparison, and it is not ignominious to prefer the nine orders of 
angels. 

Curiously enough, modern philosophers are not averse to 
angels. Two illustrations will suffice to show how the angel as a 
plausible being figures in sober philosophic arguments. 

The case of Descartes is familiar. The hypothesis of a 
deceiving angel, an evil genius as powerful as God, employing his 
cunning in causing me to err, even in matters in which the 
evidence is unimpeachable—this hypothesis Descartes advances, 
not at all playfully, in order to render his method of doubt 
universally applicable. For without the hypothesis of an arch- 
deceiver, a demon possessed of God’s power but not his goodness, 
Descartes is unable to doubt the things he most clearly and 
distinctly perceives, namely, the truths belonging to the sphere of 
arithmetic and geometry. How can such truths be doubted? 
How can scepticism assail a proposition actually indubitable, the 
proposition, for example, that two and three together make five? 
Nowhere does Descartes affirm his ability to think of two and 
three together not making five. His experimental scepticism is 
more radical. It does not affect the indubitable proposition 
itself but rather the ground for believing it indubitable. Whence 
the inability to conceive the contrary of an arithmetically true 
proposition? It is only when the question is raised in this form 
that the hypothesis of a malicious angel becomes relevant. It is 
possible that I am cozened to think of two and three together 
making five, the inability to think otherwise being due, not to the 
intrinsic certainty of the proposition, but solely to the caprice of 
an evil genius. There is thus for Descartes no truth in the 
proposition until its clear and distinct perception may be seen to 
be grounded in an ultimately veracious source. No security 
from doubt without absolute certainty of the source of truth. In 
order to remove all doubt, as he puts it, ‘I must inquire whether 
there isa God . . . ; and if I find that there is a God, I must also 
inquire whether he may be a deceiver; for without a knowledge of 
these two truths I do not see that I can ever be certain of any- 
thing.” * The hypothesis of a deceiving angel is an integral part 


* Meditations, Meditation III. 
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of of the whole Cartesian argument. It is perhaps its most im- 
- portant part. In the first place, this hypothesis makes possible 
of the extension of the method of doubt to all propositions actually 


indubitable, i.e. to all propositions the contrary of which is 
inconceivable. And in the second place, the final rejection of this 





7 initially plausible hypothesis, by substituting for it the proof of 
the existence of a non-deceiving God, is the sole guarantee for the 
a trust in the natural light of reason. 
c. Equally familiar is the other instance of supporting a philo- 
1e ) sophic argument by invoking an angel. I refer to Mr. S. 
s, Alexander. Alexander’s angel, though not a malicious one, has 
ot ) the office of subverting two major theses dear to idealism: he 
he | robs consciousness of priority and mind of ultimacy. Is con- 
s, sciousness, exemplified in the sundry acts of experiencing or 
d enjoying, such as sensing or perceiving or imagining or remember- 
of ing or thinking, in any way prior to the non-mental objects 
1? experienced or contemplated? And is mind the final empirical 
e quality which time can produce? The answer depends upon 
>? whether we take the point of view of man or that of the angel. 


d From the standpoint of man consciousness seems prior because 
consciousness can be enjoyed and not contemplated, and mind 
seems an ultimate quality because it is ‘‘only the last empirical 


) 

3 quality which we who are minds happen to know’. But 
1e | imagine an angel and see the situation as he sees it. ‘‘Conscious- 
mn | ness enjoys itself in us”’, says Alexander, “‘but for the angel it 
ce would not be enjoyed but contemplated." The angel would see 
r our enjoyed act compresent with the contemplated object much 


tree compresent with the earth. I should be for him “an object 
of angelic contemplation, and he would have no doubt that 
- different as are the gifts of minds and trees they are coérdinate in 
his contemplated world, as external things are in mine”. Thus 


' 
: 
e | in the same way as I may see (the illustration is Alexander’s) a 


. the prerogative of consciousness, which consists in enjoyment, is 
- not a prerogative but a predicament; the angel transcends our 
- | limitations and contemplates as external our internally enjoyed 
of acts. 

y- ; * Space, Time, and Deity, Vol. II, p. 346. 

rt § Ibid., II, p. 105. 


* Ibid., I, pp. 19-20. 
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Are beings possessing the ‘angelic quality’, the possession of 
which enables them to contemplate what we can only enjoy, 
fanciful creatures? Not atall. Angels are bound to arise in the 
course of time; even now the universe is pregnant with them. 
This the doctrine of emergent evolution holds out as a specula- 
tively assured promise. There is a nisus in the universe, asserts 
Alexander, “which, as it has borne its creatures forward through 
matter and life to mind, will bear them forward to some higher 
level of existence. There is nothing in mind which requires us to 
stop and say this is the highest empirical quality which Time can 
produce. . . . Time itself compels us to think of a later birth of 
Time. For this reason it was legitimate for us to follow up the 
series of empirical qualities and imagine finite beings which we 
called angels, who would enjoy their own angelic being but would 
contemplate minds as minds themselves cannot do, in the same 
way as mind contemplates life and lower levels of existence.” ’ 
The device to view mind and consciousness, not from the stand- 
point of man, but from that of the angel, Alexander presents as 
“‘a serious conception”’:* though only “playfully” does he 
venture to identify the empirical method in philosophy with “the 
angelic method”’.* His playfulness is a concession to common 
sense. The empirical method literally is the angelic method, if 
by means of it alone mind may be shorn of its pretensions, and 
consciousness relegated to the level of contemplated objects; for 
none but angels can view mind as not climactic or not privileged 
and consciousness as amenable to ‘“‘extrospection”. But how 
can we actually apply the empirical method to mind and con- 
sciousness, as bidden by Alexander, without first becoming as 
angels? To this question I shall return later. 

The preoccupation with angels is thus not an exclusively 
medieval one. To imagine angels, and to imagine things after 
their manner, is a device modern philosophy has not spurned, as 
René Descartes and Samuel Alexander abundantly illustrate. i 
feel therefore no compunction in enlisting the aid of angels in 
behalf of some speculative interests of my own. But before | 

? Ibid., Vol. II, p. 346. 


8 Ibid., Vol. Il, p. 346. 
* Ibid., Vol. I, p. 20. 
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can use them for my own purposes I must deal with a literary 
attempt to look at the world through angelic eyes. The work I 
wish to examine is Anatole France’s The Revolt of the Angels. 

This imaginative narrative, published in 1914, the ripest 
expression of Anatole France’s urbane genius, is a masterpiece of 
criticism at once ironic and irenic. Its diction is of marvellous 
beauty, grace, and clarity. Erudition and mock erudition so 
incongruously pervade its pages that the combined effect of 
humor and wit is irresistible. The characters it portrays, both 
human and angelic, are delineated with exquisite art; they are 
delicate literary etchings, sharp, distinct, unforgettable. Within 
its brief compass the work embraces the major themes of heaven 
and earth. It contains the outlines of a philosophy of history, 
fanciful indeed, but not more so than Hegel’s or Bossuet’s. The 
author allows one of his good demons to sketch a view of the life 
of reason, conceived in naturalistic and humanistic terms, which 
reads like an epitome of Mr. Santayana’s philosophy; it is a 
speculative biography of human experience in miniature. Of 
this work of superb literary art there are many aspects to engage 
our interest. But our principal concern is with the story of the 
revolt of the angels. 

The story presupposes the commonly accepted angelology of 
the Christian Fathers and the Schoolmen. The legend of the 
original fall of the angels constitutes its background. The 
person of Lucifer dominates the scene. The hierarchy of the 
celestial spirits is the traditional one, and so is the definition of 
their nature and function. Traditional, too, is the assumption 
that each man possesses from his birth a guardian spirit. One 
such spirit, the guardian angel of the son of a noble family, 
conceives the idea of recommencing the ancient revolt against 
Heaven. Finding himself in a house containing one of the 
vastest libraries of the world, he acquires a taste for reading 
and a love of study. He drinks deeply from Oriental sources of 
learning and from those of Greece and Rome. He devours the 
works of theologians, philosophers, physicists, and geologists. 
And the angel loses his faith. He denies that the God of the 
Jews and the Christians created the world. God no longer 
appears to him as eternal or infinite, but merely as a tyrannical 
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demiurge, ignorant of science and hostile to humanity, with 
whom he now seeks combat in order to replace his rule by that of 
Lucifer. The fallen angel soon finds congenial spirits. These 
spirits, all converted to naturalism and humanism, are imbued 
with the same zeal to conquer Heaven, differing only in the way 
by which victory is to be achieved. Finally, after many deliber- 
ations, the angelic rebels organize their plans and forces; and they 
are prepared at last to ask Lucifer to lead the assault. 

Lucifer, who long since renounced the ambition to become God, 
takes no part in the designs of the revolutionary angels. His 
aloofness is explained by the lesson his original fall had taught 
him. One of the demons, who knew Lucifer before the fall and 
who witnessed his failure to seize the celestial throne, speaks of 
him thus: “I knew him. He was the most beautiful of the 
Seraphim. He shone with intelligence and daring. His great 
heart was big with all the virtues born of pride: frankness, 
courage, constancy in trial, indomitable hope. . . . To those who 
were possessed of a daring spirit, a restless soul, to those fired 
with a wild love of liberty, he proffered friendship, which was 
returned with adoration. These latter deserted in a mass the 
mountain of God and yielded to the Seraph the homage which 
That Other would fain have kept for himself alone.””'® The 
same demon was with the hosts of angels who, under Lucifer’s 
leadership, invaded and all but conquered ‘‘the mountain of 
God"’. And when the battle was over and lost, Lucifer sum- 
moned his fallen comrades to fill their hearts with longing for 
knowledge and love. ‘It is not blind courage’’, thus his adoring 
demon heard him say on the day of bitter defeat, ‘which will win 
us the courts of Heaven; but rather study and reflection. In 
these silent realms where we are fallen, let us meditate, seeking 
the hidden causes of things; let us observe the course of Nature; 
let us pursue her with compelling ardour and all-conquering 
desire; let us strive to penetrate her infinite grandeur, her 


infinite minuteness. . . . Torn with dire wounds, . . . let us 
render thanks to Fate which has sedulously opened our eyes, and 
let us rejoice at our lot. It is through pain that . . . we have 


1° The translation here used is that by Mrs. Wilfrid Jackson, published by The 
John Lane Company, New York, 1914. 
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been roused to know her and to subdue her. When she obeys us 
we shall be as gods. But even though she hide her mysteries for 
ever from us . . . we still must needs congratulate ourselves on 
having known pain, for pain has revealed to us new feelings, more 
precious and more sweet than those experienced in eternal bliss, 
and inspired us with love and pity unknown to Heaven.”” Under 
the stress of defeat Lucifer abandoned power and sought know- 
ledge, renounced dominion and yielded to love. Henceforth he 
became the friend and comforter of mankind, inspiring science 
and teaching the joy of life. 

To such a chastened Lucifer, then, the latter-day angels in 
revolt now turn in the hope that he would lead their hosts to 
conquer Heaven. ‘Prince’, they say, “your army awaits you. 
Come, lead us to victory.”” But Lucifer begs them to be patient. 
“To-morrow’’, he promises, “I will give you my answer.”” And 
that night in his garden Lucifer has a dream. Leading the vast 
army of the rebellious angels, he sees himself advancing towards 
the high abode of his ancient adversary. A terrific battle 
commences. For a while the issue hangs in the balance. At last 
Lucifer’s army triumphs, the “Master of the Heavens’ seeks 
safety in Hell, and Lucifer ascends the ‘“‘ Throne of the Universe”. 
Then Lucifer puts the crown of God on his head and all Heavenly 
Jerusalem praises and glorifies the new Lord. And he finds 
pleasure in the praise and in the exercise of his grace. He 
listens with joy to the canticles of the angels who celebrate his 
wisdom and his power and his goodness. Centuries pass like 
seconds; and in the course of zons Lucifer undergoes a trans- 
formation so complete that he becomes indistinguishable from the 
vanquished demiurge. All the attributes of his ancient foe are 
now ascribed to him. He discovers in himself all the traits he 
abhorred in his hated predecessor: insensibility to suffering and 
death, dislike of intelligence and curiosity, love of musty and 
dogmatic theology. And gazing into the depth of Hell he beholds 
the old god wearing the proud and lofty mien of Lucifer. The 
new god sees the light of love and intelligence upon the sorrow- 
stricken countenance of the old one. Lo! he, once the Most 
High, was now contemplating the Earth and, seeing it sunk in 
wickedness and suffering, hastened thither to instruct and to 
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console mankind. Lucifer, shuddering at the thought that 
nothing had been accomplished by his victory, that he and his 
rival had only exchanged places, thereupon awakens from his 
dream. 

This dream removes from Lucifer the last vestiges of his 
primordial ambition. To the chieftains of the belligerent demons 
he announces his resolve not to father their revolt. ‘“‘Com- 
rades”’, he cries, “no, we will not conquer the heavens. Enough 
to have the power. War engenders war, and victory defeat. 
God, conquered, will become Satan; Satan, conquering, will 
become God. May the fates spare me this terrible lot.” Lucifer 
prefers to remain Lucifer—the father of scepticism, the enemy of 
barbarism, the hater of dogmas, the friend of mankind, the 
patron of science, the lover of art, the apostle of joy, the genius of 
the life of reason on earth, the guardian spirit of a humane 
society here below. 

This fable inspires many thoughts. Those with a penchant for 
Hegel may see in it a literary expression of his dialectical logic. 
The world here depicted is certainly topsy-turvy; everything 
becomes its own other. The angels in heaven are incurious and 
callous; the fallen spirits are friendly demons, bound to the earth 
as the helpers of man in his struggle for freedom and joy. God is 
conceived as a ferocious demiurge, endowed with the attributes 
of Satan; Lucifer, personifying God, is the paragon of mercy and 
love. Heaven is the source of evil; being the sphere of power and 
prosperity, it breeds, after the manner of strong and victorious 
governments, fear and jealousy, violence and greed. Hell, on 
the other hand, forming the genius of the fallen angels, is the 
fountain-head of beneficence; torment and defeat foster, in 
demons and men, compassion and disillusion, kindliness and 
intelligence. Anatole France’s dialectical master-stroke, out- 
Hegeling Hegel, is achieved when man and angel exchange 
places. The son of the noble family, when he finds that his angel 
has become an infidel, labors to restore to his celestial guardian 
his ancient faith; he decides, in fact, to act as his guardian angel’s 
guardian angel. 

Yet all this is no mere caricature. A severe critic of Hegel 
might make capital use of Anatole France’s fable. What is 
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Hegel’s idealism but Lucifer’s nightmare, not taken as dream 
but as truth? When we consider in its entirety his great system 
of clashing concepts and ideals, we discover Satan—le Contra- 
dicteur, as Anatole France names him—in the seat of the Most 
High. Hegel’s Absolute, indeed, is the sovereign Contradictor, 
contradicting anything and everything, including contradiction 
itself. Strange as it may sound to say so, what we are bidden by 
Hegel to glorify as Spirit is a being perpetually wallowing in 
contradiction. His Geist der stets verneint knows no other way of 
affirming save by negating a negation. ‘The negative of the 


negative’, says Hegel, “. .. is . . . transcendence of contra- 
diction . . . : it is the innermost and objective moment of Life 
and Spirit.’’"' This magic formula—the negative of the negative 


or the contradiction of contradiction—is the talisman with the 
aid of which Hegel manages to convert evil into good and error 
into truth. The great Contradictor or the Absolute is unabashed 
in the presence of all irrational thoughts and all vile deeds simply 
because they can be superseded or aufgehoben through the 
application of the magic formula. He is not only undismayed but 
positively rejoicing; whatever to mortal man is insufferable is 
grist for the Absolute’s mill, whatever iron enters our human 
heart is more precious than rubies from the Contradictor’s point 
of view. Such a being, who requires our folly for his wisdom, our 
agony for his joy, our defeat for his triumph, we are asked in all 
seriousness to acknowledge as the moving soul of the universe. 
And we are urged to believe, not only that this being is supreme 
for speculative philosophy, but that the great Contradictor is 
identical with the God ot all religions, worthy of reverence and 
entitled to worship. Is it fanciful, then, to see in Hegel’s 
metaphysics the fulfillment of the dream which Anatole France 
induces in his Lucifer? In the artist's fable Lucifer awakens and 
shrinks from the lot of an all-conquering, all-encompassing, 
all-justifying Demon. For Hegel there is no awakening; the 
great Contradictor is in sober truth the Anointed Lord. Negating 
everything, he negates all negation in relation to himself; while 
the savour of ubiquitous contradiction and wickedness is indeed 
sweet incense to him, he affirms, with magnificent irony, that in 


Wissenschaft der Logik, Werke, Vol. V, 1834, pp. 342-343. 
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the fullness of his being there is no taint either logical or moral. 
It is only in Lucifer’s nightmare that suffering and death appear 
“as the happy results of omnipotence and sovereign kindness”’; 
in Hegel’s system this is to be accepted as profound consolation. 
It is in his dream, too, that Lucifer “one day, following the 
example of his predecessor, . . . conceived the idea of pro- 
claiming himself one god in three persons”’; in Hegel the Christian 
mystery of the Trinity is interpreted as being a latent form of the 
dialectical triad of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis, the full and 
true fruition of which is reserved for the great Contradictor or the 
Absolute. Is this view of Hegel impertinent? I think not. 
Of his many-sided doctrine no single account can ever be alto- 
gether adequate. About Hegel the learned interpreters are 
notoriously at variance But one interpretation is as good as 
another if it can be sho n to be in conformity with the relevant 
texts. And one of Hey |’s texts—namely, the Logic, which so 
many regard as the “Bible of Hegelianism’’—offers sufficient 
ground for the animadversion that in his Absolute Hegel has 
deified God’s primordial adversary, him who in The Revolt of the 
Angels plays the part of invincible Contradictor. 

The philosophic importance of Anatole France’s fable is not 
exhausted in the suggestion that Lucifer’s dream is Hegel’s 
truth. However we interpret Hegel, there are other uses for the 
fable. In order to indicate what these uses are, I must revert 
for a moment to Alexander’s “playful’’ designation of the 
empirical method in philosophy as the “angelic method”’. 

Alexander’s playfulness, as I have remarked, may be dis- 
counted; for his view of the empirical method as “angelic” 
brings out in strong relief one of the shifting senses of the word 
“empirical’"’. By that word, in one sense, he intends “to mean 
nothing more than the method used in the special sciences’’,” the 
method of ‘reflective description and analysis” of their subject- 
matter. In this sense, empirical is equivalent, he tells us, to 
“experiential”. But a philosophy which pursues an empirical 
method does not become thereby empirical in subject-matter. 
In another and special sense, the subject-matter of philosophy is 
described by Alexander as preéminently non-empirical. Although 


2 Space, Time, and Deity, Vol. I, p. 4. 
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philosophy is concerned with ‘“‘experienced things’, we must 
distinguish between their variable or empirical and their pervasive 
or categorial characters. It is preoccupation with the categorial 
or non-empirical characters of the experienced world which 
properly defines the task of metaphysics. The term ‘empirical’ 
is thus used by Alexander in a double sense, depending upon 
whether it is taken as referring to subject-matter or to method. 
In reference to the former, it is descriptive merely of the variable 
or non-categorial features of things; in relation to the latter, it 
simply means the “experiential study’’ of any subject-matter 
whatever. 

But what are we to understand by the study of things experi- 
entially or empirically? We must not understand by it, Alex- 
ander warns us, exclusive attention to ‘sense-experience’. The 
historical association between ‘empirWal’ and ‘sensory’ is 
unhappy and must be abandoned. ‘1he ®&nses, he says, “‘ have no 


privilege in experience”. The unfortunate contrast between 
thought and sense is irrelevant from the standpoint of philosophic 
method. ‘‘Thoughts”’, he insists, “are experienced as much as 


sensations, and are as vital to experience.” The experiential 
method thus conceived, involving rejection of the primacy of the 
senses and inclusion within the domain of its applicability of a 
non-empirical subject-matter, is singularly esoteric. It bears no 
resemblance to the naive and wonted attitude commonly spoken 
of as ‘empirical’. Indeed, it is a method not easily pursued by 
ordinary mortal creatures, biased as they are in favor of the senses 
and of the palpable things the senses consort with. 

This Alexander frankly recognizes. Hence the aptness of 
characterizing the empirical method as “angelic’’. It is a 
method which demands, according to his own admission, “ antici- 
pating the angel’s vision’. To be sure, this anticipation is 
confined, in the context where the phrase occurs, to the con- 
templation of mind. What I experience as ‘‘the compresence of 
an enjoyed mind and a contemplated non-mental object’’, the 
angel “‘sees as the compresence of two objects’’. And since the 
truth about my mind as an object of contemplation is not borne 

8 Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 4-5- 

4 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 20. 
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out by what “I experience” but by what “the angel sees”’, the 
‘empirical’ knowledge of such truth is manifestly impossible 
without literally anticipating the angel’s vision. If my know- 
ledge of things other than mind is to be similarly empirical, how 
can it be less angelic? As the angel contemplates my mind, so 
must I contemplate my world. I must see it face to face, not as 
content of consciousness, not as psychical in the mind, but as non- 
mental before it. ‘“‘There is no idea”’, asserts Alexander, “to act 
as middleman between the mind and external things, no veil 
betwixt the mind and reality.” To see reality without “veils” 
and without “middlemen”’; to take the deliverance of experience 
“without prepossessions”’; to seek “not our human conceptions 
of things . . . but the constitution of the world itself’’; '” to 
note with “natural piety’’ the existence of emergent qualities; * 
to accept as a “serious conception’’ the emergence of beings 
possessing the “angelic quality” '*—all this we are compelled to 
do if we pursue the empirical method. ‘To the supposed 
superior being or angel”’, as Alexander says in encomium of his 
method, “‘this would be obvious.”’*° But, alas, I have not the 
gift of angelic clairvoyance; consequently, what is so obvious to 
the angel is passing strange to me. I must regard as preter- 
natural, not to say supernatural, the feat which the empirical 
method is supposed to be capable of performing. Alexander has 
chosen an appropriate label for his method. I commend its 
description as “‘angelic’’, not because that method is rare or 
difficult, but simply because it is downright miraculous. 

It is not my intention, however, to deal with a serious matter 
in a spirit of facetiousness. The angelic method in philosophy, 
in spite or because of its miraculousness, is held in high esteem 
by most metaphysicians. It is no invention of Alexander’s. He 
has only coined a happy name for it. The endeavor to meet 
reality face to face, has this not always been the supreme end of 
philosophy? All philosophers in quest for certainty, those 

6 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 16. 

1 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 26. 

17 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 196. 

18 Tbid., Vol. II, p. 47. 


19 Jbid., Vol. Il, p. 346. 
2 Jbid., Vol. I, p. 26. 
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dominated by what Mr. Dewey has called the spectator-theory of 
knowledge, are the true protagonists of the angelic method. 
The metaphysical need is that of the angels—the need to be in 
intimate touch with the absolutely real, to contemplate its 
incorruptible presence, to behold its unvarying nature, to gaze 
upon its unveiled truth. Those longing for certainty find it 
unendurable not to be angels." Seeking to be as angels and to 
survey under the form of eternity all time and all existence, they 
proceed to record their vision or theoria, not as springing from 
their hearts or heads, instinct with passion or presumption, but 
as if it were an infallible revelation of the ultimate nature of 
things, inspired by heavenborn reason and truth. To anticipate 
the angel’s vision, which Alexander demands for the application 
and extension of his method, is thus no rare phenomenon in 
philosophy. There is more than a jeu d’esprit in the phrase, more 
than a literary locution for a radical use of the word ‘empirical’. 
The phrase expresses with perfect precision the mission of 
traditional metaphysics. That mission consists in overcoming 
and supplanting the merely human view of things. Alexander’s 
angel, for instance, is by hypothesis conversant with ultimate 
being and its essential attributes; the angel sees without veils and 
screens what I experience through glasses darkly, the angel grasps 
without bias or prepossession what to me appears under the 
limitation of my nature and perspective. Not to anticipate the 
angel is to be enmeshed in error. To anticipate him is to possess 
truth. Is this not the aim of all philosophers? They all live in 
prescience of the joys of angels, if their task is defined as one of 
theoria, of beholding the true nature and constitution of the 
universe, and if truth is understood as equivalent to freedom from 
human bias and presumption. And in so far as they succeed in 
transcending the human perspective and contemplate reality 
from the point of view of a supposed superior being in full 
possession of truth, philosophers not only anticipate but actually 
embody the angelic nature. They have, in fact, become as 
angels. 

™ Attention may be called to Simmel’s pithy remark about the mystics, namely, 


sie kimnen es nicht ertragen, nicht Gott su sein, in his Schopenhauer und Nietssche, 
1904, p. 204. This applies with some modification to all metaphysicians. 
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“To become as angels’’—this is a phrase which expresses 
strangely but accurately the aspirations of philosophers. To 
pass beyond the range of human illusions and preferences to a 
level of superhuman insight and reason, this the devotees of 
philosophia perennis * have proclaimed not very meekly as the 
chief end of the philosophic undertaking. To be or not to be an 
angel may thus be regarded as identical with being or not being a 
full-fledged philosopher. But there are differences in angels, and 
philosophers choose to anticipate and to incarnate different kinds 
of angelic beings. The history of philosophy might be rewritten 
with profit from the standpoint of angelology. The attempt 
would be as ‘rational’ as any other (such as that of Hegel or of 
Comte) obsessed by the idea of ‘hierarchy’. Here I hazard but 
one suggestion, namely, how philosophers may be grouped in 
accordance with the three sorts of celestial spirit depicted by 
Anatole France in The Revolt of the Angels. 

I thus venture to return to that piquant tale and to discern in it 
three distinct classes of angelic being. One class is represented 
by the faithful angels in heaven, another by the revolting demons 
on earth, and a third by its only member, the critical Lucifer. 
The hosts in heaven are what William James would have de- 
scribed as ‘‘tender-minded”’; conservative and submissive, en- 
amored of tradition and addicted to optimism, they adore the 
Power that is manifest, in whose glory they bask and in whose 
might they rejoice. ‘‘Tough-minded”’ are the angels in revolt; 
they are radical and defiant, conscious of evil and intent upon 
change, in rebellion against the established order for the relief of 
man’s estate, revering intelligence rather than authority and 
curiosity instead of dogma, and aiming at a transvaluation of 
values by a complete revolution of the reigning system of ideas 
and feelings. Lucifer, who is neither a ‘fundamentalist’ nor a 
‘modernist’, is in a class by himself; he disdains the beatitude of 
the faithful and questions the ultimate efficacy of active revolt. 
He is dispassionate, speculative, disillusioned. He is aware that 
whatever Power confronts either angels or men will always elicit 


*” For an encomiastic use of this expression in behalf of traditionalism in philo- 
sophy by a contemporary writer, see W. M. Urban, The Intelligible World; Meea- 
physics and Value. 
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devotion from some and opposition from others. He knows that 
to-day’s dictators are the rebels of yore and that the liberators 
now in vogue are destined for the lot of future oppressors. And 
this, too, he knows, that the forces dominating heaven or earth 
will be naturally eulogized or disparaged according as they are 
assumed to foster or to frustrate certain cherished goods or ideals. 
These forces Lucifer refuses either to worship or to execrate; he 
regards them simply as inevitable and transcendent. He disarms 
the potency of the controlling forces of things by a fearless 
recognition of their intrinsic irrationality. In brief, the faithful 
angels acquiesce in things as they are, rationalizing and justifying 
them; the revolting angels challenge the established régime, 
seeking first to disestablish and then to replace it by a better 
order; Lucifer, being neither apologist nor reformer, surveys 
heaven and earth with impartial criticism, and, true to his 
character as Contradictor, denies that the nature of things can be 
rendered amenable to any set of preferential ideas or values. 

The mission of the philosophers is to become as angels. We 
shall find them, therefore, on the side of any of these three classes 
of celestial beings. 

To the orthodox or traditional philosophers belongs the privi- 
lege of anticipating the vision of the ‘faithful’ angels. Idealists 
and realists alike are good examples of these apologetic and 
acquiescent spirits; however they differ from one another, Mr. 
Dewey is right in ascribing to them a common basis. That basis, 
according to Dewey, lies in the conception of knowledge as 
‘certain’, and in the assumption that “knowledge to be certain 
must relate to that which has antecedent existence or essential 
being’. Knowledge thus becomes an “art of acceptance” 
rather than ‘‘an art of control’’; and what knowledge submits to 
is an antecedent ‘object’, fixed and inalienable, somehow 
“given”’ in experience (“perhaps by revelation, perhaps by 
intuition, perhaps by reason” ™) in the faithful description of 
which lies the goal of the “quest for certainty”’. 

But all’s not well with the quest for certainty. That quest 
leads to different ends; we are confronted in traditional systems 


* The Quest for Certainty, p. 22. 
* Ibid., p. 43. 
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by different ‘‘disclosures’’, each of which assigns to “antecedent 
being” different “essential attributes”. Our faithful angels 
consult different organs of mind, such as sense or intellect or 
intuition, and the disclosure varies with the organ relied upon. 
Even where the same organ is chosen as the ultimate vehicle of 
knowledge, can it be said that there is unanimity concerning its 
deliverance? Idealists and realists often invoke the same 
cognitive testimony for incompatible asseverations regarding the 
nature of the real. If knowledge is an art of acceptance, it is an 
art which apparently is all things to all men. It is a notorious 
fact that in their quest for certainty philosophers have ended in 
being certain of widely divergent things. 

Why are philosophers so undismayed by mutual disagreements? 
How is it possible for the certainties of one to be so flatly contra- 
dicted by those of another? This may in part be explained by 
the office of philosophers as faithful angels; they are faithful, not 
to one another, but to the antecedent nature of things. Ac- 
cordingly, in each traditional system the claim is made, not 
tentatively but with assurance, that the real, at its own bidding 
and in its unalloyed character, is truly revealed and recorded 
therein. The ground for this amazing claim is not far to seek. 
It is the philosopher’s Ich kann nicht anders. He records what 
is revealed to him—to his perception, to his intuition, to his 
reason. And though a philosopher (such as Hegel or Whitehead) 
may blend with his own system the recorded revelations of others, 
the amalgamation is altogether unique, dictated as it is by an 
original vision or theoria. Yet the imputation that his system is 
nothing but an expression of his speculative genius will be 
resented by every metaphysician worth his salt. He craves 
commendation for ‘objectivity’. He solicits universal assent. 
Such craving and such solicitation would be egregiously absurd 
without the assumption that the theorta underlying the system 
is not the result of the individual’s doing or making, but is 
induced by “‘antecedent being’’ itself. 

The separation between knowledge and action, noted by 
Dewey as the distinguishing mark of traditional philosophy, is 
thus quite inevitable; it is part and parcel of the rdle which the 
faithful philosopher plays. His réle is to be a recording angel. 
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His mission is to divulge the essential nature of “‘antecedent 
being”. Action modifies the real, makes changes in it, uses and 
controls it for human purposes and in relation to non-cognitive 
experiences taking effect in an uncertain future. Knowledge, on 
the other hand, seeks to be conversant with the intrinsic and 
indefeasible nature of the real. ‘It can be approached”, as 
Dewey says, “‘through the medium of apprehension and demon- 
stration, or by some other organ of the mind, which does nothing 
to the real except just to know it.’’* That a theoria of the real 
(which just knows the real without doing anything to it) is not 
‘made’ by him who records it but is a revelation of the indigenous 
nature of the real, this premise no traditional metaphysician 
seems to question in proclaiming the truth of his system, regard- 
less of the fact that the same premise is invoked for systems 
diametrically opposed to his own. But in this singular anomaly 
I am here not interested. Let the recording angels compose 
their differences as they will. I only wish to point out that each 
of the contending traditional metaphysicians actually claims to 
be a recording angel, noting and describing the real as it com- 
pellingly reveals itself to his infallible vision; and, because the 
disclosure is compelling and the vision unerring, the real must be 
acknowledged and not challenged, accepted and not controlled. 
And as chronicled by the faithful, with natural piety or preter- 
natural, the real is not merely real; it is usually designated by 
some eulogistic adjective, such as pure, primitive, absolute, 
ultimate, rational. 

I have hazarded to characterize as recording angels those 
philosophers who claim to disclose faithfully the essential at- 
tributes of ultimate being. But to be faithful to the real by 
recording its intrinsic nature is to satisfy merely the so-called 
‘cognitive’ interest. How about the non-cognitive interests, 
those commonly spoken of as ‘values’? It is typical of tradi- 
tional philosophy, as Dewey has shown, to bring values under the 
dominance of the cognitive interest, and this is accomplished by 
including them in the quest for certainty. Authenticity cannot 
pertain to those values, so it is held, of which we are not absolutely 
certain. Accordingly, the objects of desire and effort and choice 

% Tbid., p. 21. 
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are lacking in worth until divulged and validated through 
knowledge, and this means finding safe anchorage for them in 
ultimate reality. When the recording angels turn their attention 
to values—to the objects that should regulate life—they become 
guardian angels. As custodians of objects ‘axiological’, of 
objects at once valuable and certain, our faithful philosophers 
have a new mission—to preach the gospel of ‘eternal values’, to 
exercise vigilance over their integrity and universality, to show 
that life has no ‘intelligible’ meaning when not consecrated to 
their realization. But this topic I cannot pursue here farther. 
Dewey has indicated, in his own fashion, the intimate relation 
between the two functions of the faithful angels, the function of 
“‘recording’’ ultimate reality and the function of “guarding” 
absolute values, by pointing to the fusion of the good and the 
true in traditional philosophy. The office of that philosophy, 
as he says, “is to project by dialectic, resting supposedly upon 
self-evident premises, a realm in which the object of completest 
cognitive certitude is also one with the object of the heart's best 
aspiration’’.* 

Opposed to the faithful philosophers, be their réle that of 
recording angels or that of guardian angels, are those cor- 
responding to Anatole France’s angels in revolt. These are fallen 
angels. They call themselves pragmatists, instrumentalists, 
humanists (or by some other name); their position is strictly 
untraditional and modern; they dwell on the earth and their 
concern is with the natural man. As described by the faithful 
angels, their ‘fall’ is treason to the Absolute, the Logos, the 
Universal; as viewed by themselves, it is liberation from the 
intellectual chains forged in remote antiquity. Their rebellion 
is directed against the archaism and sterility of those venerable 
problems and methods with which ‘professors’ of philosophy 
are still preoccupied; what they aim at is reform and ‘recon- 
struction’ of a discipline to be pursued not for the sake of grasping 
things supernal, but for the sake of enabling man more intelli- 
gently to understand and more effectively to control the vicissi- 
tudes of his earthly life. For the dictatorship of antiquated 
systems they seek to substitute the rule of ‘creative intelligence’; 


% Ibid., p. 34. 
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the arts of recording ultimate essences and of guarding eternal 
values they wish to replace by the arts of perfecting scientific 
mastery of nature and the methods of human action. True to 
their character as fallen angels, these philosophers are concerned 
principally with the human scene; having dropped on earth, 
they aspire to throw in their lot with those who people its surface 
and struggle for existence under harsh and precarious conditions. 
Hence their interest in the actual and the aciuel—in the education 
of the young, in political liberty and justice, in economic equality 
and security, in the progress of technology, in the amelioration 
of society by scientific methods, in international peace and 
codéperation. These fallen angels, though decried by our tra- 
ditional philosophers, are mankind’s most ardent friends. 

Of those who have fallen away from traditionalism in philo- 
sophy Mr. Dewey is, of course, the most eminent American re- 
presentative. It is fitting, therefore, to indicate briefly the extent 
of his ‘fall’. He himself has traced, in an autobiographical 
sketch bearing the significant title From Absolutism to Experi- 
mentalism,”" the process which led him to a philosophy moving 
on a plane radically human yet essentially continuous with the 
sort of nature forming the subject-matter of scientific knowledge. 
The word ‘‘experimentalism”’ suggests, if a single word can do so, 
the complete reversal of traditional ideas sponsored by Dewey; 
it implies overt action in a world of continual flux and change 
rather than placid contemplation of fixed and unearthly being, 
aiming at security instead of certainty, and a security which is 
precarious because its limitations coincide with those of human 
intelligence and control. Between the experimental labor for 
controllable security and the traditional quest for empyrean 
certainty the contrast is so great that Dewey feels justified in 
distinguishing his doctrine by the name Kant had already 
appropriated (and, according to Dewey, misappropriated), 
namely, ‘‘the Copernican Revolution”. Of this revolution his 
great book on The Quest for Certainty is the detailed analysis and 
defense. Without going over ground which I may here assume 
as familiar, | wish to raise but one pertinent question. 

What I ask is this: When Dewey's ‘Copernican Revolution” 


*7 Contemporary American Philosophy, Vol. 11, pp. 13-27. 
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is taken literally as a radical reversal of traditional ideas, does it 
not signify the apotheosis of the ‘human’ point of view? To be 
sure, he asserts “that neither self nor world, neither soul nor 
nature (in the sense of something isolated and finished in its 
isolation) is the center, any more than either earth or sun is the 
absolute center of a single universal and necessary frame of 
reference’’;** but then he asserts other things not quite com- 
patible with this. He says, for instance, that ‘nature as it 
exists at any particular time is a challenge’’;** if this is so, 
nature must be defined in relation to him capable of being 
challenged, namely, the human inquirer. He states also that 
“known objects exist as the consequences of directed oper- 
ations’’;*° if this is true, then known objects exist only if the 
operations are directed by those capable of directing them, 
namely, human agents. To frame philosophy on the experi- 
mental model is unavoidably to make central the human experi- 
menter. Other animals presumably meet the challenges of 
nature in various operational ways, but not their weal or woe 
arouses Dewey’s particular solicitude. Men's beliefs and men’s 
values are his dominant themes. ‘The thing which concerns all 
of us as human bei®gs"”, he says, “is precisely the greatest 
attainable security of values in concrete existence”’; *' philosophy 
must therefore be willing “to abandon its supposed task of 
knowing ultimate reality and to devote itself to a proximate 
human office’; * a philosophy which resigns “its guardianship of 
fixed realities, values, and ideals’’ will find a new meaning ‘in 
terms of the great human uses to which it may be put”’ in the 
search “‘for values to be secured by all, because buttressed in the 
foundations of social life’’.* Many eloquent passages might be 
culled from Dewey’s text to support the view that the ‘‘ Coperni- 
can Revolution” is inspired by the imperative need ‘‘for large and 
generous ideas”’ in the direction of human life. 

Dewey’s philosophy, prompted as it is by the noble passion to 

% The Quest for Certainty, p. 291. 

2 Ibid., p. 100. 


3° Tbid., p. 200. 
t Jbid., p. 35 (italics mine). 


® Jbid., p. 47 (italics mine). 
® Ibid., p. 311 (italics mine). 
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S it relieve man’s estate, merits in the truest sense the appellation of i} $ 
be ‘humanism’, a name now sadly misused by a clan of literary iH 
nor critics whose jejune crusade against everything natural and : / 
its humane betrays rather the inhuman frigidity and hardness of 
the self-centered bookmen. His philosophy is free from the pedantry te 
of and narrowness of those who draw their chief inspiration from the 4 
—_ catacombs of literature; his humanism must not be confused with Mi 
sit that of irate academicians intent upon deprecating contemporary i i 
bis, art and letters because, forsooth, they do not measure up to {. 
Ing standards prevalent in former days. The attempt to graft upon ' 
hat one civilization the dead glories of another is essentially romantic LH 
ok and futile. Dewey’s humanism, kindled by the dynamic issues HM 
the of current life and imbued with the spirit of modern science, is iy 
-m, emphatically not resurrectionism; it looks forward and not h . 
eri- backward; it is prophetic of new values inherent in the genius of Hf fi 
eri- our own age, condemning as sterile the fatuous hankering after ee 
of defunct cultures. Let the dead bury their dead. The humanism ‘ 
= Dewey aims at is not a whited sepulchre. It is bent upon a Eads 
n's creative and humane life under the egis of scientific intelligence. Fa: 
all His vital philosophy, if ever it became dominant, would indeed 4 | 
est mean the triumph of that modernism for which the fallen angels i‘ ) 
hy in Anatole France’s parable long and labor. ‘ 
of There are other philosophers, however, who look upon the +} 
ate world from the point of view of the wakeful or awakened Lucifer, b iw 
of and these do not think it necessary to make a drastic choice hs 
‘in between traditionalism and humanism. Traditionalism repre- Hy} 
the sents a speculative propensity inexpungible from the human i ay 
the mind, and humanism exemplifies concern for man’s estate which ee 
be only those ignore who are insensitive to avoidable suffering and cas 
- curable maladjustments. It is possible to impugn traditionalism ty! 
nd for its too ready acquiescence in particular speculative schemes, ; é 
and humanism for its exclusive preoccupation with the fortunes of t iy 
to that animal species to which the humanist himself belongs. The ha 
thirst for speculation may be too great to be quenched by any KEP ct 
prepotent theoria; and this inordinate passion which, because of A 
its depth and range, can only halt at an ultimate surd, is not a4 | 
incompatible with a desire to ameliorate the human lot. On the i 
contrary, the greater the surd which speculation arrives at, the ial 1 
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keener the effort to make more habitable the house in which 
human life is to be spent. Is it not possible to look out into 
interminable space and still cultivate one’s garden? Of such an 
attitude the Lucifer depicted by Anatole France is the perfect 
exemplar; denying that the faithful angels are faithful to a real 
God, the Contradictor is in sympathy with the aim of the re- 
volting angels to instruct mankind in a ‘life of reason’, warning 
them only not to deify such a life. Happily, there are some 
philosophers, even those classified by Dewey as traditional, to 
whom Lucifer would not be uncongenial. 

It may seem impious to mention Spinoza and Lucifer in the 
same breath, but this is only because we are at the mercy of 
conventional judgments. There is indeed little affinity between 
the prince of darkness and the saintly rationalist. While 
Spinoza’s saintliness may be taken for granted, his rationalism is 
far from unequivocal. When we emphasize his teaching of the 
“infinite attributes”, his statement that the order of things is the 
same as the order of ideas can hardly be accepted as having the 
universal application which his orthodox interpreters assume it 
to have. It is relevant only to the relation between “Thought” 
and ‘‘Extension’’, the only two ‘‘Attributes” of “‘Substance”’ 
that we are supposed to know; of the parallelism between 
“Thoughi”’ and the attributes other than ‘‘Extension’’, which 
are infinite in number, we can obviously make no assertion, 
though substance be viewed ‘‘under the form of eternity”; 
since to assert their parallelism would involve knowing the 
specific nature of the infinite attributes, knowledge of which is 
restricted to their existence and does not include their essence. 
This is not the place to raise issues touching ultimate interpre- 
tations of Spinoza; it is permissible, however, to make central the 
“infinite attributes”’, and when one takes them seriously, his 
rationalism is certainly a limited one, confined as it is to but two 
aspects of the real. Beyond these are aspects not thinkable to us, 
and being unthinkable they cannot be called rational. It is thus 
not at all strange to look upon Spinoza’s rationalism as embedded 
in a deeper irrationalism; first, because his substance is what 
exists in itself and what is understood through itself, which means 
that it cannot be understood by us, we not being substantial; and, 
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secondly, because substance contains infinities of different kinds 
impossible to fathom and hence impossible to render amenable to 
any exclusive theoria. The substantial background of the life of 
reason, as exemplified in science and morals, a life not less 
reasonable because only human, is just an absolute surd. Sucha 
conclusion Spinoza’s bold speculation surely forces upon us if we 
hold fast to his definition of substance and if we refuse to shed his 
infinite attributes. It is the bold speculation of Lucifer. Lucifer 
does not blaspheme God, but only the God of the faithful angels 
whose heterogeneous visions he suspects of myopia; Lucifer’s 
God, too, is infinite substance. Hence the view that the usurpa- 
tion of such substance by any system of thought becomes the 
source of illusion, and that in the recognition of its inexplicable 
nature lies true enlightenment and humility. 

The connexion between Lucifer and Kant is more obvious. 
But we must think of the speculative and not exclusively of the 
‘critical’ Kant. Of the speculative tendency in man Kant was 
certainly no enemy, as his Transcendental Dialectic abundantly 
shows; the ‘‘antinomies’’, however, present a formidable problem 
which he was too honest to juggle away. His recourse to the 
“thing-in-itself’’ as a solution of the antinomies was no such idle 
or easy escape as his dogmatic followers would have us believe. 
His ‘“‘ thing-in-itself’’, though unhappy in phraseology, is a specu- 
lative conception of the first water. Its cousinship with Spinoza’s 
substance is extraordinarily striking. The independently real 
for Kant, as for Spinoza, is what exists ‘‘in itself’, and, could it be 
known, would have to be understood “through itself’. But 
since we cannot understand it “‘ through”’ itself save as we grasp it 
“by” the endemic forms of cognition, forms cceval with man and 
hence sufficient only for human science and morals, ultimate 
being remains as the inexplicable surd which we try in vain to 
‘rationalize’. It is an illusion to believe that the ultimately real 
can be captured by the stereotyped assaults of human reason. 
Of this perennial illusion Kant’s chapter on the antinomies is the 
twice-told tale; each speculative scheme consistent with itself 
is in contradiction with another equally self-consistent. It is a 
tale Kant has told perhaps too simply. But have we not in the 
actual record of metaphysical warfare the same story writ more 
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large? It hardly betokens great depth of reflexion to cling hotly 
and tenaciously to a single theoria, stigmatizing as false every 
other that disputes its claim; it seems far more speculative to 
recognize in conflicting systems honest but fallible efforts to 
sound the same unfathomable mystery, a mystery Spinoza called 
“‘substance”’ and Kant the “thing-in-itself’’. This is precisely 
the speculative insight of Lucifer. The transcendent, unpala- 
table alike to those in quest for certainty and those in search for 
security, is Lucifer’s standard of criticism. In its name he 
rebukes the idolatry of the faithful angels and chastens the zeal of 
the demons in revolt. 

Lucifer’s critique of theoretical idolatry and practical zeal, 
based upon the idea of transcendence, is a theme essentially 
Hegelian. This theme is developed with inimitable genius in the 
Phenomenology of Spirit, a work antedating the Logic and 
markedly different from it. It is a book in which the great 
Contradictor is indeed the hero but not yet seated on the throne 
of God. Whereas the Logic represents the fulfillment of Satan’s 
dream, the Phenomenology deals with a waking Lucifer, im- 
personated by Hegel himself, passing in review the attempts of 
different kinds of spirits or minds to record or guard or defy or 
reform the ultimate nature of things. Each attempt, though 
inevitable and plausible, issues in defeat, simply because “the 
truth is the whole”; the “whole” is too recondite and too 
complex to be caught in the net of any single theoretical con- 
struction or method of action. The spectacle depicted is one 
vast comedy of errors. It is a playground of the various illusions 
of perspective, the illusory nature of which the disillusioned 
Contradictor, or Hegel impersonating him, takes delight in 
disclosing and impugning. Unquestionably the truth is the whole 
transcending the partial and partisan conceptions embodied in 
the sundry systems of human thought and practice. And 
absolute knowledge, which the Phenomenology offers as a cor- 
rective of partiality and partisanship, would evidently be true 
knowledge of the whole. But in what consists the nature of the 
whole, and who is in possession of absolute knowledge? Might 
it not be maintained that the whole, in accordance with Spinoza’s 
notion of substance, is the sum of infinities of different sorts, 
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unthinkable to men or to angels for lack of experience, and that 
therefore absolute knowledge must remain an ideal impossible to 
realize? There is nothing in the dialectical method of the 
Phenomenology to gainsay such a conclusion; on the contrary, the 
comic intent of that method, ‘comic’ because it is addressed to 
universal incongruities, cannot be suspended in favor of that 
presumptive synthesis which marks the climax of Hegel's book. 
Why is that synthesis to be conceived as final? Why is the 
dialectical method unable to proceed to a fresh antithesis? 
Why must the spirit of negativity give up its ghost in the end? 
Is it because absolute knowledge is nothing more than Hegel’s 
peculiar vision of it? There is here an amazing incongruity 
between method and result. But Hegel, grasping and expressing 
the truth not as substance but as “subject”’, ignores all this and 
ends his superb treatise in a curious fashion. He puts his Lucifer 
to sleep and allows him to dream that the comedy of errors or the 
spectacle of illusions, taken together in dialectical concatenation, 
is the whole truth, and that the survey of this dialectical night- 
mare by the dreaming Lucifer constitutes absolute knowledge. 
And this mad dream then emerges in the Logic as the stuff the 
real universe is made of. A greater four de force can hardly be 
imagined. 

These are but random observations prompted by a some- 
what heterodox study of three great masters of speculation. 
They may serve as a hint that the belief in ultimate transcendence 
(whether epitomized as “‘substance”’ possessing infinite attributes 
or as a ‘‘thing-in-itself’’ inducing varieties of metaphysical 
construction or as an ‘absolute totality’’ not coinciding with 
human perspectives) is not a confession of speculative bankruptcy 
or moral callousness. It is compatible with limitless curiosity 
and humane solicitude. Indeed, it is this belief, the belief that 
the inmost nature of the real is literally undiscoverable and that 
human life is but an episode, which quickens sympathy for 
differences in metaphysical visions and moral polity. Only, it 
must be understood abd intra and not ab extra; the curiosity of a 
Lucifer cannot be stayed by the complacent views of the real in 
which faithful angels find contentment, and his concern for 
mankind does not lead him to glorify, after the manner of the 
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angels in revolt, the life of human action. His rebellion is 
directed against those for whom the limits of speculation are 
tokens of the intrinsic nature of being; and human life in action 
is prized by him only because he sees it against a dark and alien 
background. The refusal to magnify humanity does not detract 
from its preciousness. The life of reason, though not coeval or 
coterminous with infinite being, may still be excellent within the 
limits of its uncertain origin and precarious destiny. 

This, if I understand him aright, is the burden of Mr. Santa- 
yana’s song; he long ago, in his poetic play called Lucifer, cele- 
brated the hero of Anatole France’s fable, in a manner less 
ironical but more profound. The subject of this, as of all his 
other poems, is his philosophy in the making, in which, as he says, 
“nature and spirit can play together like mother and child”, 
nature ‘‘deeply unintelligible’’, and spirit, created by nature “‘she 
knew not how’”’,* capable of fashioning a human world as a 
habitation for the life of reason. 

My short Tractatus de Angelis (to purloin the title from Saint 
Thomas) must now be brought to a close. Have I taken the 
name of the angels in vain? I have not done so to deal lightly 
with high and serious themes. Philosophy is too grave for 
whimsicalities. But it is not ignominious to make use of one’s 
imagination. An imaginative medium is often more effective 
than abstract analysis through which to convey an important 
idea. The myths of Plato are frequently more illuminating than 
his ambagious arguments. Descartes’ deceiving demon and 
Alexander’s contemplating angel are powerful aids to technical 
reflexion. If I have adapted to my own uses angelic beings, 
particularly those conceived by Anatole France, I have done so in 
order to condense into pregnant and relevant imagery the 
perennial office of philosophic speculation. The image of 
philosophers becoming as angels and winging their way to the 
inmost nature of the real is more than mythical; it typifies the 
actual flight of thought and discourse, which is human and 
biased, to the level of things as they are in themselves, to things 
not relative to a particular organ of experience or station of 
survey. ‘Our intellectual knowledge”, says Saint Thomas, 


* The Realm of Essence, p. xix. 
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“must be regulated by the knowledge of the angels.” In this 
utterance, anticipating by several centuries Alexander’s defense of 
the “angelic method’’, lies the glory and the pathos of the 
philosophic enterprise. Philosophic knowledge, though ours, 
must be ‘“‘regulated”’ by a knowledge not our own; philosophic 
speculation, originating in the bosom of mortal creatures, must 
somehow partake of the visions of supernal beings, beings that 
are free from the limitations and delusions characteristic of an 
earthly race. How is this tremendous paradox to be solved? 
Not by the fatal choice between the Scylla of the dogmatists and 
the Charybdis of the humanists, not by joining the cacophonous 
choir of the faithful or the ephemeral forces of the rebellious, but 
by sharing the avowal of Lucifer, which is the avowal of tran- 
scendence. In the recognition of the transcendent nature of 
things lies the desired synthesis of the human and the non- 
human; though such recognition is ours, it is recognition of what 
lies beyond our ken. While ours is the speculative assurance that 
there is a transcendent reality, human speculation, being human, 
labors in vain to ascertain what it is. Of this transcendent 
reality all the dogmatic or faithful records are but human and 
fallible responses fo it, true merely as responses, if, and when, 
they are in conformity with the relative norms of human satis- 
faction and human consistency. To view them otherwise is to 
believe that philosophy has the magic power of turning men into 
angels. The wish to exchange our mortal eyes for those of 
angels, though unexceptionable, is literally made of the same stuff 
asdreams. To him whom a judgment like this should disconcert 
I could only say with Matthew Arnold, “‘ Because thou must not 
dream, thou need’st not then despair”’. 


J. LOEWENBERG 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


* Contra Gentiles, iii, 91, quoted by Joseph Rickaby in Scholasticism, p. 70. 
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THE PARADOX OF THE TIME-RETARDING JOURNEY 


(IT) 


i the preceding instalment of this paper * I have examined a 

number of attempts to show that the celebrated “‘ paradox of 
the clocks’’, or—which is the same thing in a more striking form— 
the “paradox of the twins-of-unequal-ages’’, follows from the 
relativistic premises usually accepted only in its asymmetrical 
form, i.e. that it implies that one of the twins, on his return from 
a journey at a very high relative velocity, will be younger than 
his brother, but not the absurdity that each will be younger than 
the other. None of these attempts seemed to achieve its object. 
Upon the principles of the Special Theory, and upon the (inconsis- 
tent) assumption that the retardations of duration implied by it 
would occur in the case of a round trip, and that these are actual 
physical effects, such as would manifest themselves in differ- 
ences of clock-readings and of physiological ages when Paul, the 
“travelling twin’’, rejoined his brother Peter, the symmetrical ~ 
form of the paradox—in other words, a formal self-contradiction 
—has thus far appeared unescapable; and it has also been shown 
that the same contradiction results even more obviously when the 
twins are assumed to be in uniform relative motion without 
any reversal of direction. 

4. There is, however, another way of reasoning about the 
whole matter, essentially different from those we have thus far 
considered, which is nevertheless often set forth as an equally 
valid interpretation of the Special Theory of Relativity. We 
have hitherto seen the orthodox expositors of the theory zealously 
though unconvincingly maintaining that the Lorentz retardations 

whatever be true of the contractions) will really affect only Paul, 
the “travelling twin”; this seemed to be necessary in order to 
avoid the self-contradictory implication of a reciprocal com- 
parative retardation. But the same expositors are accustomed 
to tell us that the properties of physical things are “‘relative’’ or 
* This Review, Vol. XL, pp. 48-68. 
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‘tm 
“respective’’ to the space-frames to which they are referred; ie 
that one frame is as “real’’ and valid as another; and that dbf 
therefore these discrepant properties can equally rightly be pred- rh | 
sY icated of the same object, each, of course, in the proper frame of : ‘. i 
reference. Thus, with regard to the contractions, d’Abro, while t |. 
insisting that they are not “‘illusions”’, significantly qualifies this i he 
la negation: “In Einstein’s theory the rod is contracted, but we ta 
of must add that this contraction holds only in the space of the | 
fan frame with respect to which the rod is in motion. In the space of 4) 
he the frame accompanying the rod in its motion, no contraction al 
calf would occur.’”” Now in a world of relativity “there exists no 4 } 
m privileged space, only ‘my space’, ‘your space’, ‘his space’”’.*! | 
an The equal ‘rightness’ of ail frames of reference is a theme upon 
an which physicists, when explaining these matters for the general aa 
ct. reader, especially like to dilate. ‘‘‘Right’ as applied to frames iy 
is- of space’’, as Eddington puts it, “‘is a blank label”’; it can with as + , 
‘it much (or as little) justification be attached to one as to another. 1 il 
ial For in the case of characters which are respective the question of { { 
er rightness does not arise—until the relatum is specified. And the at be 
he (quantitative) properties ascribed to physical things, being | 
cal themselves ‘relative’ to frames, share this immunity from the ‘if 
on troublesome question of rightness. ‘‘ Distances, lengths, volumes ia 
wn —all quantities of space-reckoning which belong to the frames— om 
he are likewise relative. A distance as reckoned by one observer on i 
ut one star is as good as the distance reckoned by another observer iat 
on another. We must not expect them to agree; the one is a Fe 
he distance relative to one frame, the other is a distance relative to i 
far another frame.”’* A corresponding conclusion should hold for He} 
lly | the retardations. Consequently Paul’s time will be retarded in ‘a 
Ne Peter’s space and not retarded in his own, and viceversa. And of ie 
ily the two different durations between any two definite events 4 
ms taking place in Paul's projectile, neither can be considered the ae 
ul, ‘true’ or ‘real’ duration in preference to the other. My i 
to While this way of looking at the affairs of Peter and Paul + 
m- implies—contrary to the arguments which we have previously 4 
ed reviewed—that the retardations (and contractions) will be 4 i 
S | " Op. cit., p. 220; italics mine. \ ft 
" The Nature of the Physical World, p. 21. t $ 
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symmetrical, it may also appear to exempt that implication from 
the charge of self-contradiction which I have been hitherto urging, 
and, further, to show that the conception of these effects as 
analogous to perspective appearances (in either system or both) 
isinadmissible. That conception presupposes that Paul’s body— 
or his clock—is one entity, present on his projectile; and that the 
appearance or observed counterpart of his body or clock on 
Peter’s system is another entity. But if we keep clearly in mind 
—it may be argued—the concept of frames of reference, we shall 
see that two entities are not involved, but only one with two 
quantitative attributes. Paul’s body is related to both frames; 
it has, accordingly, one shape, or one physiological age, in, or 
with respect to, the one, another in, or with respect to, the other. 
Its two shapes, or its two ages, are, indeed, disparate. But there 
is no contradiction in asserting its possession of both shapes or 
both ages, for it possesses them with respect to different relata. 
Thus the situation, in the matter of the shapes and clocks and 
ages of Paul, and of Peter, is at once perfectly symmetrical and yet 
entirely free from contradiction. 

This reasoning, it will be observed, transfers to such characters 
as the lengths and shapes of bodies, and to time-lapses, the logical 
property of respectivity which undisputably belongs to position 
and motion. The position of a body can, of course, be defined 
with respect to two or more sets of codrdinates at once; and if the 
frames themselves are conceived to be in motion—+.e. to be set up 
on relatively moving bodies—then a given body may be truly at 
rest with respect to one frame and in motion with respect to the 
other. And it appears to be inferred, or tacitly assumed, that 
since this is true, and offers no difficulty to the mind, there is 
likewise no real difficulty in supposing that the other characters 
mentioned are respective to frames of reference—that, e.g., Paul 
is truly six feet tall in, or ‘relatively to’, one frame, and just as 
truly three feet tall in, or ‘relatively to’, the other; and that the 
period between his departure and return is (given sufficient 
velocity) truly 200 years in, or ‘relatively to’, the one frame, and 
truly 2 years in, or ‘relatively to’, the other. Lengths, shapes 
and durations being by hypothesis ‘relative to’, i.e. functions of, 
rates of unaccelerated relative motion, are naturally, it is as- 
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om sumed, also ‘relative’, i.e. respective, to the same relata to which " ab | 
ng the postulated states of motion or rest are relative. "al 
“a In this argument—which manifestly has had a great part in the ti 
th) usual reasoning about the Special Theory and its philosophical H 
past consequences—there appear to me to be a number of logical f 
he defects; but I shall here mention only the simplest and the most i} 
on decisive one.” 
ad As Eddington, in attempting ‘‘to make clear the distinction et | 
all between absolute and relative quantities’’, observes, “number t 
-_ (of discrete individuals) is an absolute quantity. It is the 5 
one result of counting, and counting is an absolute operation. If Lb 
a two men count the number of people in this room and reach 
er different results, one of them must be wrong’’.* But the 
ere retardation of time-lapses is—among other things—essentially a ; 
oa question of number. This Eddington has himself remarked in 
™ another context: ap 
ind If the speed of travel is very great we may find that, whilst the stay-at-home 
yet individual has aged 70 years, the traveller has aged one year. He has only found y 
appetite for 365 breakfasts, lunches, etc.; his intellect, clogged by a slow-moving a 
brain, has only traversed the amount of thought appropriate to one year of ter- br 
crs restrial life. His watch, which gives a more accurate and scientific reckoning, Se 
cal confirms this.* 
on = : . ie 
ed Now the proposition that number is an absolute quantity , 
a presumably means—at all events it should mean—that it is a i 
up non-respective quantitative attribute. It would therefore be 
“a absurd to say that Paul, between his departure and return—or, 
he in the case of the moving platforms, between leaving A and j 
al arriving at P—has eaten two different numbers of breakfasts, say \} 
tg 365 and 25550, the one number “relatively to’’ his own frame of si 
ail reference, the other ‘‘relatively to”’ Peter’s. If Peter thinks that 
sul Paul has eaten either more or fewer than 365 breakfasts during 
“dl his absence, then (assuming for the moment that there has been a ot 
‘he % The application of the notion of respectivity to the contractions I have briefly 
nt discussed in The Revolt against Dualism, pp. 142-147. 
; ™ The Nature of the Physical World, p. 23. 
nd % Ibid., p. 39. Here it is once more forgotten that Peter is as much a traveller as 
yes Paul; and it is assumed that the retardation will affect, mot the time of the frame of 
of reference with respect to which the chronometers are in motion, but that of the 
a frame with respect to which they are at rest. 
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real retardation, as Eddington supposes) Peter is wrong. Paul, 
according to what is implied by Eddington’s assumptions, is 
equally wrong if he thinks that Peter has eaten any other number 
than 25550 breakfasts. And if Paul actually has a body, then 
each of these meals has consisted in a certain type of complex 
bodily event—definable in terms of chemical changes, electronic 
movements, or what you will. The number of these events, then, 
will likewise be 365—not relatively to a frame, nor to Peter’s 
observations, but just absolutely 365. Also the number of 
complete circles described by the hour-hands of Paul’s watch will 
be 24 x 365, irrespective of frames of reference. 

‘Retardation’, then, is a name for the determination of certain 
quantities which, since they consist in the number of times of | 
occurrence of certain specific classes of event between two given 
events, are absolute or non-respective quantities; and they 
consequently cannot benefit by that measure of exemption from 
the question of exclusive rightness which is legitimately claimed 
by respective attributes. This alone does not imply that Paul's 
age is not conditioned by his relative velocity; it means only that 
the contradictions previously pointed out cannot be escaped by 
applying the notion of dual ‘reference’ to ages. Of course, if we 
suppose—taking the case assumed in the passage last quoted 
from Eddington—that the fact that Paul, within a given period, 
eats only 365 breakfasts is a real consequence of his relative 
velocity, then Peter, having the same relative velocity, should, | 
during the same period, eat 365 breakfasts. So considered, the 
two would at their reunion be of the same age. But this, as we 
have seen, is not what the hypothesis of real retardations in the 
Special Theory asserts. “All relativity estimates are reciprocal.” | 
If we start with the duration, or the number of events of a 
| periodically recurrent kind, experienced in the one system, we | 
must, using the Lorentz formula, compute from that a different | 
number of such events for the other system. If we find the | 
number in the one case to be 25550, we shall find it in the other 
case to be 365. But this should, according to the usual suppo- 
sitions, be equally true from whichever end we start the compu- 
tation. Paul and Peter, then, are once more required to have 
eaten, within the same period of their respective lives, both 365 
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and 25550 breakfasts, i.e. each of them must not only have eaten 
more (and fewer) breakfasts than the other has eaten, but also 
more (and fewer) breakfasts than he himself has eaten. But in 
view of the admitted absoluteness of number, the absurdity of the 
thesis of the physical reality of the retardations (so long as they 
are regarded as consequences of relative motion) is, if possible, 
more patent than before. 

5. The proposed solutions thus far examined have all been 
formulated from the standpoint of the Special Theory. But 
it is usually upon an argument based on the General Theory that 
those who maintain the actual time-retarding effect of relative 
motion ultimately rely. This argument was presented by 
Einstein himself in a ‘“‘Dialog itiber Einwinde gegen die Rela- 
tivitétstheorie”’, in 1918.%* With the assertion of the critic of his 
doctrine, in that dialogue, that ‘‘not even the most faithful 
adherent of the theory can maintain that, of two correctly regu- 
lated clocks at rest beside one another, each can be slower than 
the other’’, Einstein agreed. If this were a consequence of the 
relativity asserted, the theory would imply an absurdity. The 
reply turns upon two principles of the General Theory: first, | 
that during an acceleration there arises a gravitational field in the 
region occupied by the body undergoing acceleration (principle 
of the equivalence of inertial and gravitational forces); second, 
that ‘‘a clock goes faster, the higher the gravitational potential 
of the region in which it is’. By assuming that the journey is a 
round trip, by employing the method of alternating options, and 
by applying the aforesaid two principles to the case in which 
Peter is regarded as the traveller, and not to the case in which 
Paul is so regarded, it is shown that in the former case there will 
be a speeding-up of Peter’s clocks, during the time when his 
velocity is being accelerated; and that this speeding-up—by a 
lucky chance—is just sufficient to offset the retardation which his 
clocks undergo during the portion of his motion which is unac- 
celerated. Thus when he is the traveller there will, on balance, be 
no comparative retardation of his time at the end of his journey, 
but in the other case, i.e. when the motion is credited to Paul, 


%* In Diz NATURWISSENSCHAFTEN, VI, 1918, pp. 697 ff. For another exposition 
of it cf. Born, op. cit., pp. 256-257, which I follow in the main in the next paragraph. 
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there will be no such offset, and his time, therefore, will be 
retarded, as set forth in the Special Theory. Hence the com- 
parative retardation discoverable at the end of the journey will be 
unilateral only. ‘‘By this consideration’’, declares Einstein, 
“‘the paradox is entirely cleared away.” 

Less summarily stated, the argument runs thus (I follow with 
some abridgment, and with omission of the mathematical 
development, Max Born’s exposition): We may, in accordance 
with the principle of relativity, suppose either Peter’s system or 
Paul’s to be our stationary system of reference. 

Supposition 1.—Peter is at rest ‘‘in an inertial system, . . . in 
a region of space in which the measure-determination is Euclidean 
and gravitational fields are absent’’; Paul, as before, makes his 
journey out and back; his time is therefore retarded, and on his 
return his clock will be slow, in comparison with Peter’s, by an 
amount which it will be sufficient for the present purpose to 
designate as m. 

Supposition 2.—‘‘We regard Paul as at rest, and Peter as 
making a journey in the reverse direction.’’ But, observes Born, 
“‘of course we cannot simply infer that Peter’s clock must now 
be fast in comparison with Paul’s by exactly the same amount” 
as Paul’s was in comparison with Peter’s under Supposition 1. 
For Paul “‘is not at rest in an inertial system but is experiencing 
accelerations’’. And, according to the General Theory, ‘‘when 
the system of reference is altered definite gravitational fields must 
be introduced during the periods of acceleration”. In the 
present case, “‘ Paul is at rest in a system of reference in which, at 
the moments of Peter’s departure, of his reversal of direction, and 
of his return, gravitational fields briefly occur, in which Peter 
falls while Paul is held fixed by external forces. Of these three 
gravitational fields, the first and last have no effect on the 
relative rates of the clocks”, since at the moments when they 
arise Peter and Paul are at the same points, and there is therefore 
no difference in gravitational potential. But at the moment of 
Peter's reversal of direction a difference of potential arises, in 
consequence of which his clock is speeded up so that it becomes 
fast in comparison with Paul’s by an amount which computation 
shows to be (approximately) equal to 2m. But during the two 
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periods of Peter’s unaccelerated motion—4.e. the journey out and 
back—‘‘the special principle of relativity must be applied”’, and 
therefore Peter’s clock will during this motion be retarded by the 
amount m. Consequently, on the whole, Peter’s clock will be 
fast in comparison with Paul’s by the amount of the speeding-up 
minus the amount of the retardation, i.e. by 2m — m= m. In 
other words, upon this supposition as upon the other, Paul’s 
clock will in the end be slow in comparison with Peter’s by the 
amount m, and Paul will still be younger than Peter. Thus the 
General Theory opportunely comes to the rescue of the Special 
Theory, and averts the self-contradictory consequences which—it 
is now apparently admitted, though it has hitherto been stoutly 
denied—would flow from the latter taken alone. ‘‘The clock- 
paradox”’, says Born, “‘is due to a false application of the Special 
Theory of Relativity to a case in which the General Theory 
should be applied.”’ 2” 

Such, then, is the final and official form of the argument by 
which escape from the symmetrical form of the paradox is 
sought. The argument, however, contains three fallacies, any 
one of which is sufficient to invalidate it. 

(a) In order to make the General Theory applicable (in 
Supposition 2) it is necessary to assume that the motion in 
question is accelerated at a time when the two brothers, with 
their clocks, are at different places, i.e. that the traveller— 

] whichever he be—makes a round trip. But the inference under 








2? Born, Einstein's Theory of Relativity, 1924, pp. 282-284. In quoting I have 
slightly condensed and clarified the translation at one or two points. It is perhaps 
advisable to quote Einstein's own statement (op. cit.) of the crucial part of the 
argument. He distinguishes the total event, in Supposition 2, into five periods: 
(1) that of the initial acceleration of Peter's clock U', until it assumes the velocity » 
! along the negative x-axis of the codrdinate system; (2) the outward journey at the 
| constant velocity v9; (3) the period during which Peter's clock undergoes an acceler- 
ation (reversal of direction); (4) the return journey, again at the uniform velocity 
v; (5) the arrest of Peter's motion at the point occupied by Paul. ‘‘Wa&ahrend der 
Teilprozesse (2) und (4) geht zwar die mit der Geschwindigkeit » bewegte Uhr U! 
langsamer als die ruhende Uhr U*. Aber dies Zuriickbleiben wird tiberkompensiert 
durch einem schnelleren Gang von U' wiahrend des Teilprozesses (3). Nach der 
allgemeinen Relativitatstheorie geht namlich eine Uhr desto schneller je héher das 
Gravitations-Potential an dem Orte, an dem sie sich befindet, und es befindet sich 
wahrend des Teilprozesses (3) U'! wirklich an einem Orte héheren Gravitations- 
Potential als U*. Die Rechnung ergibt, dass dies Vorauseilen gerade doppelt so 
viel ausmacht als das Zurtickbleiben wihrend der Teilprozesse (2) und (4).” 
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Supposition 1, as to what will happen if Paul is taken as the 


traveller, is based wholly upon the Special Theory. That 
theory, however, is—as we have already noted, in the discussion 
of Argument 1, above—inapplicable to systems in accelerated 
motion; in other words, no inference can be drawn from it as to 
what will happen to Paul in the case of a round trip. But the 
inference from Supposition I is an essential part of the supposed 
“‘solution’’ as stated; therefore this solution is invalid. 

(b) The “solution” not only employs the method of alter- 
nating options, but employs it in a peculiarly arbitrary and 
preposterous way. In its ordinary use, that method consists in 
first ‘‘ taking” one of the two systems as at rest, and then the other, 
and arguing that the same conclusions follow in each case in turn 
(but not in both together), except that the rdles of the systems in 
question are reversed. What upon the one supposition is true of 
S is upon the other supposition true of S’. But in the present 
argument it is assumed that we can “‘take” a single physical 
event—the relative motion of S and S’—in two ways, and deduce 
differing kinds of physical consequence, according to the way in 
which we ‘“‘take” it. When we pass from Supposition 1 to 
Supposition 2, which is ostensibly only another way of describing 
the same physical event, we do not merely transpose to S (ex- 
clusively) the attributes which we had formerly inferred for S’, and 
vice versa—which would be bad enough—, but we assume that 
events of quite dissimilar types occur in nature in consequence of 
this shift in our arbitrarily chosen reference-body—our choice as 
to which system we shall “‘regard’’ as stationary. This criticism 
has been well put by Gawronsky: ** ‘‘When it is a question of the 
motion of U; [Paul's clock], it is, quite simply, an ‘external force’ 
by which its motion is initiated, reversed, and finally arrested. 
But when, on the contrary, it is U,; [Peter’s clock] that is supposed 
to be moving, the humble ‘external force’ is set aside, and a whole 
troop of gravitational fields march upon the scene. . . . But 
how can the essential character (innere Gehalt) of an object be 
altered by our way of looking at it (Betrachtungsweise); and even 
if this were possible, how could two Betrachtungsweisen, which 
affect an object in two such radically different ways, nevertheless 


28 Der physikalische Gehalt der spesiellen Relativitatstheorie, pp. 35-36. 
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be said to be ‘equivalent’? . . . What can under no possible 
circumstances be justified is the assumption which Einstein 
makes the basis of his argument, viz. that when one of the clocks 
‘moves’ the event has one definite physical character (Gehalt), 
and when the other ‘moves’ the selfsame event, the identical 
relative motion of the two clocks, has a wholly different physical 
character.”” So long as the method of alternating options is 
employed in this peculiar manner in the argument, this criticism 
must, I think, be regarded as fatal to it. 

But we must here pause to consider whether the argument 
might not—while still employing the same considerations from 
the General Theory—be so amended as to escape this objection. 
And in fact it is not impossible to reconstruct it in a form different 
from that in which it is usually put by physicists (in consequence 
of their inveterate addiction to alternating options); and in this 
form it is at least not open to objection (b). And it is perhaps 
this, rather than the reasoning quoted, that expresses what, at 
bottom, the physicists have in mind. As amended the argument 
would run as follows. It is one of the postulates of the theory 
that while motion and velocity are relative, acceleration—as it is 
commonly phrased—is absolute. This phrasing, however, is not 
altogether fortunate. If referred to the systems in question, 1.e. 
to two systems conceived merely as in relative motion inter se, 
it is doubtless true that ‘acceleration’ cannot have an absolute 
significance. If there is a uniform relative motion of the systems, 
and then a reversal of direction, both are accelerated. What 
clearly is absolute, however, as we have seen, is the kind of 
effect accompanying the acceleration of one of the systems 
but not that of the other—namely, the effect of so-called inertial 
forces. These must always be unilateral; you cannot, by merely 
choosing a different frame of reference, shift them from the one 
body to the other. In the case under consideration it made no 
difference (in view of the relativity of motion) which brother we 
called the traveller. But upon either supposition, it could be 
only in one system, not in both, that inertial forces would 
manifest themselves. There must, consequently, (according to 
the General Theory) be a difference of gravitational potential 
between the region occupied by system S and that occupied by 
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system S’ during the reversal of the direction of their relative 
motion; hence only one set of clocks, physiological processes, 
etc., will receive the compensatory speeding-up resulting from 
this difference in potential. This disparity in the effects, how- 
ever, must have some ground. Since it is not due to the acceler- 
ation of S with respect to S’ (inasmuch as the effect of such 
acceleration would be bilateral), it must be due to the fact that 
S, when the direction is reversed, is accelerated with respect to 
some third reference-body, while S’ is not accelerated with respect 
to this third body. But to what body is this acceleration to be 
referred? Einstein replies: ‘It cannot be affirmed that there 
are no masses present to which the generation of the gravitational 
field (in the case of an acceleration) can be ascribed. Certainly 
the accelerated coérdinate systems cannot be regarded as real 
causes of the field—as a humorous critic once supposed me to 
assert. But it is possible to conceive of all the stars which exist 
in the universe as taking part in the generation of the gravi- 
tational field, for during the phase of acceleration of [Peter's] 
codrdinate system they are accelerated relatively to the latter, 
and can therefore induce a gravitational field.’’ ** 

Thus in the General Theory a species of cosmical reference- 
system, consisting of the totality of the stars, reappears; and it 
is this which makes the fact of absolute acceleration intelligible. 
Of two bodies which are in motion relatively to one another, one 
may be, and the other not be, in motion relatively to this system; 
and thus the acceleration (reversal of direction) of their motion 
with respect to one another may be also, in the case of one of 
them, an absolute acceleration, accompanied by the manifestation 
of inertial forces (Einsteinian ‘gravitational fields’). We need 
not, then, make two opposite assumptions about the state of 
motion or rest of Peter or of Paul; we need only recognize that 
they may simultaneously, while having equivalent kinematical 
relations to one another, have different spatial and kinematical 
relations to the totality of the stars. And it is this, we may 
assume, that is really postulated in Supposition 2. But from this 
supposition—according to the argument cited—it follows that 


2* Dre NATURWISSENSCHAFTEN, VI, p. 700. The conception is, of course, taken 
over from Mach, 
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one, and only one, of the twins (viz. whichever one has during the 
acceleration been in the region of higher gravitational potential) 
will, when they come together again, be the older, and will find his 
clocks faster than his brother’s. 

While this argument would not be chargeable with the above- 
mentioned arbitrary and onesided use of the method of alternating 
options, it has nevertheless some logical peculiarities of its own. 
It will suffice to call attention to two of these. 

(i) The introduction of a single cosmical reference-system, to 
render conceivable the absoluteness of acceleration, seems an 
abandonment of the principles of the relativity of position and 
motion. If ‘‘the totality of the stars” defines a universal frame 
of reference in which everything else has at any moment a 
univocal position and velocity and a unique spatial relation to 
every other thing, we are virtually back again in a world of 
absolute space and time; and unless such a universal frame is 
assumed, the assumption of a unilateral acceleration, and 
consequently of a unilateral speeding-up of the clocks, in the 
case of Peter and Paul, seems inadmissible. I shall not, however, 
develop this consideration, for it is not essential to my argument. 

(ii) The acceleration would be unilateral in all cases only if in 
all instances of relative motion of two systems out-and-back with 
respect to one another (i.e. in all round trips) only one of the two 
were accelerated with respect to the “totality of the stars”’. 
But it is conceivable that, in their accelerated motion with respect 
to one another, both systems may likewise be accelerated with 
respect to the cosmical system. This might, for example, be the 
case if Peter and Paul both moved away from and returned to a 
point which, relatively to the cosmical system, remained at rest. 
In such a case their clocks (and ages) would presumably, ac- 
cording to the present amended form of the argument, undergo 
during their respective phases of acceleration no comparative or 
differential speeding-up; but their respective retardations during 
their phases of unaccelerated motion would still occur, in the 
amount m, since the retardations are supposed to be functions, 
not of their motions relative to the cosmical system, but of their 
relative motion inter se. Hence each would once more, at their 
reunion, be younger than the other by that amount. Not even, 
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then, by outdoing Joshua and invoking alle Sterne welche im 
Weltall sind can the relativist escape the conclusion that, if any 
retardation at all can, upon his principles, be inferred in the case 
of a round trip, the retardation must at least in some possible 
instances be reciprocal, i.e. the symmetrical or contradictory 
form of the paradox must follow from his premises. 

(c) The final objection to the supposed refutation of the 
paradox which has been based upon the General Theory is, no 
doubt, evident from what has already been pointed out more than 
once. The General Theory—however you apply it—becomes 
pertinent only when an acceleration of one or both systems, at a 
time when Peter and Paul are at a distance from one another, is 
assumed, i.e. it is pertinent only to the case of a supposititious 
round trip. But we have seen that no round trip need be 
supposed. The whole paradox, in its symmetrical form, presents 
itself during the outward journey, before any such acceleration 
occurs. At any instant of this phase the retardations must, on 
relativistic principles, be both comparative and reciprocal, 1.¢. 
each twin must be physiologically as well as chronometrically 
younger than the other. And, as we have already seen, there is 
no difficulty about conceiving of comparable instants on the two 
systems; we need only suppose the brothers to be moving on 
contiguous parallel platforms, along which clocks originally 
synchronized are placed at intervals. When any two such clocks 
pass each will, according to the logic of the accepted doctrine, be 
slow in comparison with the other. It is, indeed, assumed by the 
relativist himself, even in his present reply to the objection—and 
must be assumed even in the amended form of the reply—that 
two phases of unaccelerated motion occur (phases 2 and 4 in 
Einstein’s analysis) and that during these precisely the sort of 
reciprocal comparative retardation which constitutes the objection 
will arise; both in Supposition 1 and in Supposition 2 we are told 
that the “traveller's” clocks, etc., will during these periods be 
retarded (which can only mean ‘“‘retarded in comparison with 
those of the other’’) by the amount m. But both brothers are 
travellers at one and the same time, since their travelling simply 
consists in their state of relative motion; both consequently 
undergo the comparative retardation, and thus, during the first 
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of these phases, each grows increasingly younger than the other. 
Thus the very absurdity which the reply is designed to eliminate 
is a necessary presupposition of the reply. We must conclude, 
then, I think, that the solution of the difficulty offered by the 
eminent author of the theory is no more successful than those 
previously examined. 

The conclusion which I would here draw from all this is a 
limited and hypothetical one; it is essentially the conclusion set 
forth by Bergson in his Durée et simultanéité. I do not contend 
that there are no retardations and contractions resultant from 
relative motion; the physicists appear to have certain reasons, 
which I do not now attempt to examine, for thinking that there 
are. But it is clear, at all events, that these cannot be real 
physical effects on either moving system, such as are asserted in 
the story of Peter and Paul, as the physicists usually tell it; they 
can only be, as Bergson has maintained, reciprocal quasi- 
perspective distortions of objects on the one system as those 
objects are perceived—or perhaps are merely calculated on the 
basis of certain relativistic assumptions—by observers on the 
other. Bergson’s interpretation—which, he insists, really leaves 
the theory of relativity “‘intact’-—has met with small applause 
from the physicists, and it is, of course, implicitly denied by all 
who tell us that it is an accepted part of orthodox science that 
Paul would actually be younger than Peter on his return, 1.e. 


that the assymmetrical form of the paradox is valid. “It 
cannot’’, d’Abro declares, ‘‘be stressed too strongly that this 
interpretation of the problem is worse than incorrect. . . . The 


comparative retardation of the travelling twin’s clock is an 
inevitable consequence of the Lorentz-Einstein transformations. 
To deny, therefore, that these transformations correspond to 
what would actually occur, to what would be detected and 
measured by the most accurate instruments, would be to deny 
that the transformations possess any physical basis. . . . The 
logical outcome of this attitude will be to deny the legitimacy of 
the entire theory. . . . If the Lorentz-Einstein transformations 
failed to yield the results that would actually be measured, 
Einstein's theory as a means of physical discovery would be not 


Op. cit., 2nd. ed., pp. 243-246. 
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only useless but entirely incorrect, and we should have to abandon 
it.” But “every precise physical experiment that it has been 
possible to accomplish has verified the anticipations of the 
Lorentz-Einstein transformations.”’ ** This utterance is entirely 
typical; yet it is also rather odd. For few, if any, physicists 
seriously maintain that the contractions of rods have the sort of 
physical reality which is thus ascribed to the retardations; yet, of 
course, the same status should be ascribed to both. It is not 
generally supposed that Paul’s footrules, when he came to earth, 
would still prove, on direct comparison, to be shorter than 
Peter’s, and that Paul himself would be a dwarf among his 
great-great-grandchildren; how can it be, then, that his clocks | 
would still prove slow, or his physiological age be less than | 
Peter’s? The contractions, in short, admittedly are not physical 
facts, but only, in Born’s phrase, Betrachtungsweisen—or, as 
Eddington puts it, they are ‘‘real’’ but not “truly real’. Rods 
on a rapidly moving body, lying along the axis in which the 
relative motion is occurring, will, it is assumed, look contracted to 
observers on another body, and objects which seem to be globes 
to one who travels with them will seem to be oblate spheroids to 
one who does not share that motion; and it is merely this recipro- 
cal disparity of appearances that the transformation-equations 
are, in the case of the contractions, supposed to express. The | 
equations are “means of physical discovery”’ in so far as they | 
predict what Peter would infer ur experience when observing | 
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Paul’s system, and vice versa; they not only need not be anything 
more, but they could not, in a relativistic universe, be anything | 
more. Hence, in asserting that rapid travel would have a time- | 
retarding or age-postponing effect on the traveller—in other 
words, in affirming the fifth of the earlier-enumerated propo- | 
sitions *—physicists have introduced into their doctrine a sort 
of absolute wholly incongruous with the fundamental principles 
of the theory; the strange tale they usually tell ought to be 
recanted by them on that ground alone, even if it did not lead— 
as it does—to self-contradictory consequences. 

Yet from another point of view this inconsistent behavior of 
the physicists is by no means unintelligible. For it is in the 


" Evolution of Scientific Thought, p. 227; cf. A. Metz, La relativité, pp. 65 ff. 
"This Review, Vol. XL, p. 56. 
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interest of the doctrine of the relativity of time that this assertion 
of an absolute, unilateral, physical retardation has been intro- 
duced. If Paul’s clocks are mot actually retarded, nor his 
senescence delayed, in consequence of his relative motion, then 
on his return—or, indeed, without any return—he and Peter will 
be able to determine that their times have been perfectly in 
accord—to whatever illusion about one another they may have 
for a time been subject. They will both, other circumstances 
remaining the same, have lived the same number of days, eaten 
the same number of breakfasts, had the same number of heart- 
beats, and so on. They will, in short, find reason to conclude 
that there is, in Bergson’s words, “‘an indefinite multiplicity of 
fictitious times’’ but ‘only one real Time”. And the physicists 
are quite right in feeling that this does not leave the theory of 


relativity ‘‘intact’’. 
ArtTHuR O. LOvEJoY 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN PHILO- 
SOPHICAL ASSOCIATION, 1930 


FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF OFFICERS 


To THE MEMBERS: 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF COOPERATION WITH THE SEVENTH 
INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PHILOSOPHY 

1. In May, 1929, President Cohen appointed the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Sixth International Congress of Philosophy, 1926, to 
codperate with the Seventh Congress, Oxford, 1930. As President 
Butler could no longer serve on the Committee, Professor Montague 
was elected Chairman. Professors Coss and Armstrong were ap- 
pointed a subcommittee on the expenditure of the funds. 

2. The English Organizing Committee requested the undersigned to 
form a small consultative committee on the nomination of delegates 
to Oxford. This was composed of Professors Adams, Cohen, Coss, 
Thilly and Armstrong, all members of the larger American com- 
mittee. The two committees acted in codperation, the smaller 
practically as a subcommittee of the larger. 

3. The English Organizing Committee allotted us places on the 
program for nine delegates. In addition we nominated eight speakers 
for the Open Sections of the Congress. With notable courtesy, the 
English Committee accepted all these suggestions, although the 
program was overcrowded. There were also three speakers from the 
United States whose arrangements were made independently of your 
committee. 

4. To enable them to be present at Oxford, travel-grants were 
made to three delegates, five other speakers, and three non-speakers. 

5. As is shown by the report of the Treasurer of the Committee, 
Professor Coss, there remains a balance of $411.47. In addition, 
there may be some small receipts from the further sale of the Pro- 
ceedings of 1926. We propose that these funds be covered into the 
treasury of the Association, with the recommendation that they be 
used in connexion with our representation at the Eighth Congress, 


Prague, 1934. 
For the Committee, 


A. C. ARMSTRONG, Honorary Secretary 


The Board of Officers voted the acceptance of the above proposal 
to apply the balance of $411.47 to the American representation of the 


Eighth Congress. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT, COMMITTEE OF COOPERATION WITH THE 
SEVENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PHILOSOPHY 
Income 
Balance of November 17, 1927. .......+0-eeeeeeeceeeces $1,270.87 
(Audited and approved as balance remaining after the 
meeting of the Sixth International Congress at Harvard 





in 1926.) 
Receipts since that date from sale of Proceedings......... 1,051.47 
OD COCGEG, «cucccesetsedceceunsdceseseacosebans 91.13 $2,413.47 
Expenditures: 


Travel-grants for attendance upon Seventh International 
Congress to eleven persons (3 delegates, 5 non-delegate 
speakers, 3 non-speaking attendants)................-. $2,000.00 

Cees OF Sates GUO, «oc cc cccccecncscecsecccesasenses 





Pee ORREES &, BOOBs a os a5 cteneseccesesseeseeeneseeeonset $ 411.47 


This is countersigned by Professor Charles W. Hendel, Jr., Professor 
Clarence I. Lewis, and Professor John H. Randall, Jr., who acted as 


Auditing Committee in the previous accounting. 
Joun J. Coss, 


Treasurer of the Sixth International Congress of Philosophy 


THE REVOLVING FUND FOR PUBLICATION 


The financial statement appears below. The general editor of the 
Source Books in the History of the Sciences presents the following 
report: 

During the past year arrangements have been completed for a 
Source Book in Botany, under the special editorship of Professor R. A. 
Harper of Columbia University, and negotiations have practically 
been completed for a Source Book in Zodlogy, although the present 
plan may need to be modified somewhat later. Professor Magie, 
who had agreed to undertake a Source Book in Physics before he 
went abroad in June 1929, is back in this country and already engaged 
in the production of the promised volume. A Source Book in Chemistry 
will also be developed by Professor Barry of Columbia University, 
when some immediately pressing matters are out of the way. 

The sales of the two volumes already on the market, namely 
Shapley and Howarth's Source Book in Astronomy and Smith's Source 
Book in Mathematics, were approximately 1600 and 1800 respectively 
about the first of November, from which the royalties have amounted 
to about $1400. These figures will undoubtedly be changed somewhat 
by the reports due December 31, 1930. Such a showing would seem to 
indicate that the series, as thus far completed, is meeting a real want, 
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which, it is hoped, will be equally good in the case of each of the 


succeeding volumes. 
Grecory D. Watcortt, General Editor 


Carus LECTURES 

A general meeting of the Association for the reception of the third 
series of the Paul Carus Foundation Lectures was held in connexion 
with the thirty-second Annual Meeting of the Western Division and 
the seventh Annual Meeting of the Pacific Division at the University 
of California, Berkeley, California, December 29-31, 1930. At that 
time Professor George H. Mead delivered three lectures under the 
general title of The Philosophy of the Present. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 

At the twelfth meeting of the Council in New York, January 31- 
February 1, 1930, the Association was represented by its delegates, 
Professors Woodbridge and Hammond, and by the secretary. The 
Council has been conducting an investigation of the publication 
activities of the constituent societies. The sum of $170,279.37 was 
appropriated for the expenses and activities for the year ending 
December 31, 1930. Thirty-four grants in aid of research were 
awarded, aggregating $18,500. Fourteen research fellowships were 
awarded, aggregating approximately $38,000. Applications for such 
grants and fellowships may be made to Dr. Donald Goodchild, 
American Council of Learned Societies, 907 Fifteenth St., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


BOARD OF OFFICERS FOR 1931 


W. Savery, Chairman. 
G. W. Cunningham. 
A. N. Whitehead. 
H. D. Roelofs. 
E. T. Mitchell. 
F. S. C. Northrop. 
C. W. Morris, Secretary. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Board of Officers for 1930. 
M. C. Otto, Chairman 
E. A. Singer 
J. Loewenberg 
Brand Blanshard 
H. D. Roelofs 
C. W. Morris, Secretary 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Board of Officers, 
American Philosophical Association, 
Dr. Chas. W. Morris, Secretary, 
Houston, Texas. 


Gentlemen: 

Complying with instructions received we have examined the records 
of the American Philosophical Association at Houston, Texas, for the 
period January 1, 1930 to December 31, 1930, and submit herewith 
the statements of cash receipts and disbursements of the General 
Treasury and the Revolving Fund for Publication. 

We have verified the balances of cash on hand by personal examina- 
tion of the depository records, have examined all cancelled checks and 
the authorizations for the disbursements. The cash receipts are in 
agreement with the remittance advises in the files of your secretary. 

We certify that, based upon the records kept and examined, the 
following statements of cash receipts and disbursements of the General 
Treasury and the Revolving Fund for Publication of the American 
Philosophical Association are true and correct and represent the true 
cash position of the Association as at December 31, 1930. 

Yours very truly, 
REECE-Evans Aupit Co. 


AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 
Cash Statement, General Treasury, for Year Ended December 31, 1930 


Balance—J anuary 1, 1930 (Received from H. G. Townsend, Secretary) .$ 213.38 





Receipts: 
Dues of American Council of Learned Societies— 
Pan. aseasveuseir ee teanenenws $ 15.40 
Western Division... . . eae “Eeys © 7.01 
Pacific Division. ........ IPE Oe PF Pe . 2.59 $ 25.00 
For General Treasury— 
po Pee ee joanna 84.75 
SD Soca s 6s 6s eeeesecnsusbenen . 38.50 
tt Ps b6rsccadeesele sevens sees SS Eee 
For Printing the Annual Report— 
SPE OT POCO ET EET TET Cee 106.15 
nS 566 nb hesaheeacde setae on 48.23 
PD RIGUEOMR s ok cc ccccctcese sae conevnees: . e 
SERS 6:0.6 04 ndiencduceevacs.seueste¥newaaeeeadsd lan eee 334-73 
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Disbursements: 
Dues in American Council of Learned Societies. .......... $ 25.00 
rr i P< cia ee bees Gebedenedeneess 172.23 
DP Nitctetsceaneels benasesveneecteadvoetecceses 11.75 
Ss I, IE, GOB n we ccccccccccveccccceces 15.50 
ie és ddee de ebadeebonervncseteceeeesec 10.00 
6. 6d oe eddERCKMeSECAWESEWEESOEES HEE Se Od eereseceeeEtesuasee 234.48 
Balance—December 31, 1930 
(South Texas Commercial National Bank, Houston, Texas)......... $ 313.63 





Cash Statement, Revolving Fund for Publication for Year Ended Dec. 31, 1930 
Balance—January 1, 1930 (Received from H. G. Townsend, Secretary) .$ 9,096.35 


Receipts: 
Interest on Bank Deposits: 
January 1, 1930 to June 30, 1930............. $129.72 
June 30, 1930 to December 31, 1930.......... 138.75 $268.47 
Royalties (McGraw-Hill Book Co.)............. 891.50 1,159.07 
ie, . a. Se Ui wed ued Seek skews ee leet ssndéssdisconee $10,256.32 
Disbursements: 
RS ee 834.15 


Balance—December 31, 1930 
(South Texas Commercial National Bank, Houston, Texas)........ $ 9,422.17 


WESTERN DIVISION 


President: G. Watts CUNNINGHAM 

Vice-President: G. P. CONGER 

Secretary-Treasurer: C. W. Morris 

Executive Committee: The foregoing officers and A. C. BENJAMIN, E. 
T. MITCHELL, and T. V. SuITH 


The thirty-first annual meeting of the Western Division of the 
American Philosophical Association was held jointly with the Eastern 
Division at Columbia University, December 30-31, 1929. 

The following papers by members of the Western Division appeared 
on the program: 


The Paradox and Principle of Inference............ D. F. SWENSON 
pS EEE EE ES Ee M. FARBER 
The Place of Values in Economics.................. G. R. GEIGER 


A Redefinition of the Individual..................... J. D. Sroops 
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The Significance for AZsthetics of Recent Theories of Physics 


W. A. SHIMER 
Value as Any Object of Any Interest............... D. H. PARKER 
Values as Any Object of Any Interest......... CHARNER M. PERRY 
Value as Any Object of Any Interest................. H. H. Duss 
Finding a Place for Value... ...........eeeeeees R. W. SELLARS 
Sy POSE G8 SONOG. vcccveccedasaccndeces séune G. A. TAWNEY 
Meditation on a Hill (Presidential address)............ M. C. Orto 


It was decided by vote that the qualifications for membership in 
the Western Division should be as follows: “Active membership 
in the Western Division of the American Philosophical Association 
shall be open to persons engaged in the teaching or study of Philosophy 
whose academic rank is above that of Assistant, or to persons who 
have received the doctorate in the field of Philosophy, or to such other 
persons as have, in the opinion of the Executive Committee, published 
contributions of substaatial philosophical merit. Candidates for 
membership must be proposed by two members of the Association and 
recommended by the Executive Committee, before their names may 
be voted upon by the membership of the Western Division.” 

A motion was adopted to the effect that Secretaries of the Division 
should preserve the Minutes of the meetings in permanent form, and 
the present Secretary was empowered to do whatever possible in the 
securing of past records. 

At a brief joint meeting of the two Divisions, a motion was adopted 
extending the heartiest congratulations to the Editors of the JouRNAL 
oF PuiLosopuy for the first twenty-five years of the existence of this 
journal. A further motion expressed the thanks of the Association 
to Columbia University for its hospitality. In the meeting of the 
Western Division, a rising vote of thanks was tendered to Columbia 
University, to the Philosophy Department of Columbia University, 
and to the Eastern Division for the pleasures and success of the joint 
meeting. 

The following financial report was approved as of December 31, 
1929: 


Receipts: 
ee ns Ree... 6st vactesssbasepekédewsbbanks $252.05 
Dia. sheet. <: agus sabbieddaudes studios Jaamemee 264.00 
CLS *\ cae ¢ cthembhsed sane ceawseeeuseaeas we ae 79 
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Expenditures: 
eh cies eee pean eb etaney in eduen se anuna $ 92.57 
tt erin ve ntnesaetetceniadsd vesiecd wes 14.50 
ethic ka ie end dh SOS US eae sss Ob6 ease nee nadine 14.00 
toe Seedea ed bas bewe dees ED atenvshacebsavace 3.00 
SST ee Tis TIPPETT ee 2.00 
ih. . dc ia du 6es wheedneeeeen sense se ekabe 15.10 

shy CRAMER aN RhO SRO dSwrhdN Ss ce Nebaneweeracdsessetelesvechekekd $141.17 

Ps 6 bl Ob so WEShaceesdeeenercccdocececcercecscesseecceds $375.67 








The following officers were elected: President, G. Watts CUNNING- 
HAM; Vice-President, G. P. CONGER; Secretary-Treasurer, C. W. 
Morris; Executive Committee, the foregoing ex officio, and E. T. 
MitcHe.y, A. C. BENJAMIN, and T. V. SmiTH. 

The new members elected were as follows: R. J. BELLPERCH, 
Cari C. W. NicoLt, Myrton Frye, Paut E. Jonnson, and CHARLES 


M. PERRY. 
CHARLES W. Morris, Secretary-Treasurer 


EASTERN DIVISION 


President: A. N. WHITEHEAD 

Vice-President: A. G. A. Baz 

Secretary-Treasurer: F. S. C. NorRTHROP 

Executive Committee: C. W. HENDEL, JR. (1931), W. K. Wricut 
(1931), C. J. Ducasse (1932), H. W. SCHNEIDER (1932), G. W. 
CUNNINGHAM (1933), S. P. LAMPRECHT (1933), E. A. SINGER, JR., 
ex officio for one year 


The thirtieth annual meeting was held at the University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, Virginia, December 28-30, 1930. The following 
program was presented: 


Symposium: Logic as a Tool of Philosophic Inquiry 


On Behalf of Philosophical Logic............... Rupert C. LopGe 
On Behalf of Symbolic Logic............. HENRY Braprorp SMITH 
On Behalf of Experimental Logic................... SipNEY Hook 


The Philosophy of Science 
A Fundamental Difference between the Natural and Social Sciences 
W. Epwin VAN DE WALLE 
A Defence of Causality........... WILLIAM PEPPERELL MONTAGUE 


The Forms of Law Discoverable in a Changing World 
Percy HUGHES 
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Problems Inherited from Greece 


Aristotle’s Definition of the Soul............ F. J. E. WoopBriDGE 
The Problem of Individuality............PHt1e M. KretscHMANN 
The Greek Genius and Race Mixture............. M. T. McCiure 


Some Recent Contributions in Zésthetics 


(Papers in appreciation and criticism of Ducasse’s Philosophy of Art, 
Parkhurst’s Beauty, and Prall’s Zsthetic Judgment.) 

Some Errors in the Three Contributions....... DeWitt H. PARKER 
Do “Things Immeasurable Allow a Greater and Less’’? 

KATHERINE GILBERT 

Medusa; or the Future of Aésthetics.............. THomas Munro 

Professor Ducasse on Expression and Beauty .LAURENCE BUERMEYER 


Ethics and the Philosophy of Religion 


The Genuineness of Transitory Values............ R. H. DotTrerREer 
Justice as a Democratic Postulate.............. MarigE C. SWABEY 
The Religious Element in Dr. Dewey’s Philosophy....H. H. Horne 
The Interpretation of Religion and the Theology of Karl Barth 
Fritz MARTI 
Problems of Legic 
Pi rncévccecdesbseeneaeWueka ee Morris R. CoHEN 
The Logic of Analogies...................06. Scott M. BucHANAN 
The Distinction between Connotative and Non-Connotative Terms 
REGINALD JACKSON 
The Beginning of Epistemology...................... PauL WEIssS 
Presidential Address: On a Possible Science of Religion 
EpGar A. SINGER, JR. 
(Read in the President's absence by W. P. MontaGue) 


The business meeting was called to order at 9:30 a.m., Tuesday, 
December 30th, ex-President CoHEN in the chair. The minutes of 
the twenty-ninth annual meeting were approved as printed. 


Treasurer's Report 


Receipts 
ee ee CE... sss oss cee es Manes eaesenen $1,429.10 
NN ee ee ee ees ee 563.55 
From Western Division toward Joint Meeting............ 28.54 


Sty eak's aby ax oon ange Sdd wheeled abe eicassubeeeeee $2,021.19 
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Expenditures 
Dues to American Philosophical Association. ............. $ 84.75 
Dues to Council of Learned Societies. ................. : 15.40 
rr. ae cee iekbebenberiosesn eee 106.15 
Announcements, programs, stamped envelopes, etc......... 99.62 
ee  , <<cenbeececdscoccecsccscecs 35.40 
eh te na shee ede Gt Bedase cesneugavese 28.50 
BED Cth CameGiet CROGMED. 20 cc cccccccccccccccesess 1.50 
Gri hid ehbhd wie dhe 6 6ekObe SCANS Wedd beeecasesoresiocadsnence $ 371.32 
ee i es eds See it aded hes bade ns deencuse ches $1,649.87 


Audited and found correct H. H. Paaununst 
H. B. Smita 


The following recommendations of the Executive Committee were 
presented to the meeting and approved: (1) That the project of an 
Appointments Bureau for the registry of candidates and vacancies 
in the teaching of philosophy, referred to the Committee at the 
previous meeting, be laid on the table; and that members’ attention 
be called to the fact that a bureau serving this purpose is already 
maintained by the American Association of University Professors. 
A motion to refer the matter to the Committee for further con- 
sideration was put and lost. (2) That a committee be appointed to 
inquire into the feasibility of continuing to date the bibliography of 
philosophical books and articles prepared by Dr. Rand. The com- 
mittee named for the purpose consisted of Dr. Rand, Professor Wood- 
bridge Riley, Professor C. J. Ducasse, and Professor H. W. Schneider. 
(3) That the Division should recommend, through the Association's 
representatives on the Council of Learned Societies, that the Council 
confer with the Union Académique Internationale as to the possibility 
of a glossary or dictionary of Latin, Greek, and Arabic philosophical 
terms. 

The Nominating Committee (F. J. E. Woodbridge, Chairman, F. 
Thilly, and E. B. McGilvary) presented the following nominations, for 
which the secretary was instructed to cast a unanimous vote: For 
President, A. N. Whitehead; for Vice-President, A. G. A. Balz; for 
Secretary-Treasurer, F. S. C. Northrop; for new members of the 
Executive Committee, G. W. Cunningham, S. P. Lamprecht. 

Memorial Resolutions. The following resolutions regarding members 
lost in the course of the year were ordered, by rising vote, to be spread 
upon the minutes of the Association: 

Charles A. A. Bennett. The American Philosophical Association desires to 


record its deep sense of loss in the death of its Eastern Vice-President, Professor 
Charles Andrew Armstrong Bennett. Professor Bennett was born in Ireland on 
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June 15, 1885; received the B.A. degree from Oxford (Queen's College) in 1908; 
came to America in the following year; received the Ph.D. degree in 1913 from Yale, 
and remained with that university until his death. His most important published 
work is his Philosophical Study of Mysticism. This is to be followed by a book, now 
in press, containing his Lowell lectures, delivered last winter, and entitled The 
Dilemma of Religious Knowledge. 

In his philosophy he was an idealist with reservations, a scholar who tended 
toward mysticism, yet with a sense of humor and a grasp on reality which compelled 
clarity of thought and presentation. His austere intellectual honesty gave to his 
work in the philosophy of religion great reality and force. To his colleagues he was 
endeared not so much by his brilliant scholarship as by his vivid personality, his 
keenness of wit, and his genius for friendship. That the larger part of his life was 
spent in a painful struggle for health makes his record of achievement all the greater 
and the memory of his personality even richer. (On motion of C. M. Bakewell.) 


Mary Whiton Calkins. The Association is unable to recall without a profound 
sense of loss the passing, on February 26, 1930, of one who stood so high in its own 
counsels and in the eyes of philosophic students generally as Mary Whiton Calkins. 
She was the only woman who has filled the presidency of the American Philosophical 
Association, or who, rarer still, has combined it with the presidency of the American 
Psychological Association. 

Miss Calkins came to Wellesley as a tutor in Greek in 1887, and exercised for forty 
years a leading influence upon the scholarship and administration of the college. 
She completed the requirements for the doctorate in philosophy at Harvard in 1895 
before the rules of the University permitted of granting her the degree. However, 
she won the permanent friendship, esteem, and assistance in her work at Wellesley, 
of her teachers, Royce, James, Palmer, Sanford, and Miinsterberg. She collabo- 
rated with Professor Sanford in producing a widely known study of the psychology 
of dreams, and with his assistance founded at Wellesley in 1892 one of the first 
American psychological laboratories. In 1909 she was given the doctorate in letters 
by Columbia, and in 1910 the degree of doctor of laws by Smith College. It was 
at Smith, her alma mater, under the tuition of Charles E. Garman and Harry 
Norman Gardiner, that she made her first acquaintance with that idealist system of 
thought of which she was to become so distinguished an exponent. In 1916 she 
taught at the University of California, and in 1927 delivered a series of lectures at 
Bedford College in the University of London. At the close of the academic year in 
1929, she retired at her own request to a research professorship, while still in the full 
vigor of her powers as writer and teacher. 

Of her many publications, four books have perhaps commanded the widest 
audience: An Introduction to Psychology (1901), Persistent Problems of Philosophy 
(1907), A Text-Book in Psychology (1909), and The Good Man and the Good (1918). 
These books are all marked by the qualities that gave distinction to her teaching, 
orderliness, lucidity, and firmness of intellectual grasp. She was a rigorous and 
exacting teacher who succeeded at the same time in drawing out, encouraging, and 
inducing to think for themselves, the students of many college generations. 

The philosophers with whom she was in closest agreement were Hegel, Bradley, 
and Royce; and her vigorous advocacy of ‘absolutistic personalism’ has long 
played a stimulating and notable part in American philosophy. This Association 
shares with her college, her students, and the philosophic community in the sense of 
a deep and very peculiar loss. (On motion of Brand Blanshard.) 
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Theodore de Laguna. As fellow members of the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion, we wish to record our sorrow and sense of loss in the death of Professor de 
Laguna. We need to regret the passing of all life that is worthy and admirable, but 
in association with Professor de Laguna we felt the presence of a personality so 
individual and even unique that we cannot hope to see its like again. There was 
something more than stimulating, something stirring, in his keen and passionate 
intellectual ardor, his sharp and vehement critical attack, in rare combination with 
a gracious and modest recognition of the slightest evidence of intellectual capacity 
in others. In argument he could change suddenly with an amazing sincerity from 
earnest dissent to agreement, especially when he saw a chance to make more of the 
arguments that were being offered him. He enjoyed a freedom from dogmatism 
that was not only an intellectual conviction but was part of his whole sense of the 
terms on which we live the best life; his constant devotion was to freedom to follow 
whatever argument and to cherish whatever enthusiasm gave most promise of a 
high human reward. (On motion of Edna A. Shearer.) 


Christine Ladd-Franklin. The death of Dr. Christine Ladd-Franklin in her 
eighty-third year deprived the world of aremarkable woman. The academic world 
in particular suffered by her death an unusualloss. Dr. Franklin's contributions to 
logic, psychology, and philosophy were numerous, original and important; and her 
influence upon the cause of learning, especially as it related to members of her own 
sex, highly significant. She had lived a long, active, and productive life, and 
although her death occurred at an advanced age, her powers were still undiminished, 
The American Philosophical Association, at whose former meetings her presence 
was a valuable addition and adornment, experiences and will continue to experience 
a very genuine deprivation. (On motion of Helen H. Parkhurst.) 


Addison Webster Moore. Addison Webster Moore, after a brief illness subsequent 
to a long period of ill health, died in London on August 25, 1930. After graduating 
from De Pauw University and teaching history for a short time, he studied philo- 
sophy at Cornell in 1893-94 and then went to the University of Chicago as an assist- 
ant in philosophy in 1895. He became a full professor there in 1909, and remained 
a member of the department until his death. He was a visiting lecturer at Stanford 
University in 1911 and at Harvard in 1918. He was President of what was then 
known as the Western Philosophical Association in 1911, and of the then American 
Philosophical Association—now this Division—in 1917. He was the author of a 
monograph on Existence, Meaning and Reality, which was one of the early definitive 
expositions of Instrumentalism, and of Pragmatism and Its Critics, a series of essays 
in defence of Instrumentalism. He contributed to Studies in Logical Theory and 
Creative Intelligence, and wrote numerous other papers in interpretation of Instru- 
mentalism. Coming into the Instrumentalist school, as he did, from a previous 
training in neo-Hegelianism, he always retained a keen appreciation of the life of 
the spirit, and his great concern, as is illustrated by his Presidential Address to this 
Division in 1917, was to keep values from becoming divorced from existence, and to 
make philosophy a constructive influence in the transitional period through which 
we are now passing. Primarily concerned with logic and metaphysics, he ever 
sought to make them instrumental and organic in human affairs. 

As a teacher, Professor Moore was notably successful in provoking vigorous and 
fruitful discussion. A seminar with him was a delightful experience, ever after to 
be treasured in the memories of those who had participated. Whether the particu- 
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lar philosopher under consideration happened to be Plato or Bradley, Kant or 
Hegel, James or one of the new realists, Professor Moore made him a vital defender 
of real issues of entrancing interest. In contrast he brilliantly set forth and de- 
fended Professor Dewey's opposing standpoint. His classes thus learned to ap- 
preciate the fundamental differences between contemporary schools. Each pupil 
was encouraged to state and to defend his own opinions. Lively as discussions 
ever were, they were always free from rancor or intolerance, either on the part of 
the members of the seminar toward one another or toward the eminent philosophers 
whose books they criticized. A man of lovable personal qualities and of rare social 
gifts, Professor Moore developed the better natures of those who studied under him, 
and he inspired in them a devotion to scholarship in the service of mankind; for, 
as he believed, the mission of the philosopher is to illuminate the problems of men. 
(On motion of W. K. Wright.) 


It was moved by F. J. E. Woodbridge, seconded and carried, that 
the Executive Committee prepare for presentation at the annual 
meetings a list of members lost by death in the course of the year, 
with such biographical or commemorative accompaniment as may be 
thought fit. 

New Members. The following nominees were recommended by the 
Executive Committee and elected to membership. Active Members: 
John Bentley, Foster P. Boswell, Mary Lowell Coolidge, Charles K. 
Davenport, L. L. M. Dent, M. H. Fisch, Albert M. Frye, Walter H. 
Gould, Louise Holcomb, Reginald Jackson, T. T. Lafferty, Thomas 
Munro, Ernest Nagel, Milton C. Nahm, Orlie A. H. Pell, Paul A. 
Reynolds, C. G. Thompson, Harold H. Titus, W. Preston Warren. 
Associate Members: Clarence Athearn, J. Harold Bradley. 

The Division expressed by formal vote its appreciation of the 
painstaking arrangements made by the department at the University 
of Virginia for the comfort and pleasure of its guests, and the generous 
hospitality extended the Association throughout the period of its 


stay. 
BRAND BLANSHARD, Secretary-Treasurer 


PACIFIC DIVISION 


President: W1LL1AM SAVERY 

Vice-President: H. G. TOWNSEND 

Secretary-Treasurer: H. D. ROELOFS 

Executive Committee: The foregoing officers, J. LORWENBERG ex officio 
for one year, H. W. Stuart (1931), W. R. DENNEs (1932), and 
R. T. FLEWELLING (1932) 


The seventh annual meeting was held jointly with the Western 
Division and in connexion with a General Meeting of the American 
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Philosophical Association for the reception of the Third Series of 
Carus Lectures, at the University of California, Berkeley, December 
29 to 31, 1930. The following program was presented: 


The Nature of Knowledge and the Knowledge of Nature 
H. G. TOWNSEND 


bh key Mii cece oi e6hokees oc.00000s0deus R. M. Brake 
The Reality of the Imaginary............. R. F. ALFRED HOERNLE 
The Nature of Universals and Abstractions........ D. C. WILLIAMs 
On the Nature of Causality......................E. T. MitcHeu 
Mr. Lewis and the a@ priors... ..........c cece eeceed A. E. Murpny 
Process and Reality: Some Comments on Professor Whitehead’s 

PS cbctakb seteeee bd Seondevecdvcees W. M. Ursay 
Is There a Case for Nominalism?....................D. W. PRawt 


The Linguistic Origins of Certain Philosophical Concepts 
E. H. Lewis 


Thought and Experience.................++: HERMANN HAUSHEER 
Philosophy Funct‘oning in Life................... E. D. STARBUCK 
A Theory of Jua ment and Geometry of Logic......... R. B. Winn 
Modality and Implication. .................0+000ed A. P. UCHENKO 


The Synoptic Theory of Truth: The Confluence of Diverse Theories 
WILLIAM SAVERY 
The Presidential Address (Western Division): On the Second Coper- 
nican Revolution in Philosophy.......G. Watts CUNNINGHAM 


The Presidential Address (Pacific Division): De Angelis 
J. LOEWENBERG 


The business meeting was called to order at 9:45 a.m., Wednesday, 
December 31st, by President Loewenberg. The minutes of the 1929 
meeting with an amended Treasurer's report were approved as read. 
The following report of the Treasurer was presented and approved: 


Receipts: 
Balance brought forward, 1 January 1930..........-....+.. $134.14 
I Gs 0% 06 6 0 Ke ededeEeChoedercsosneeceeceneve 58.00 
EE A ee ee ee ee eee $192.14 
Expenditures: 
PIE, SE CRIs oc ds ccccccaseccccccrescceccoscos $ 8.30 
EE TINE 6 6 onc 4 ce cccewevccsocccccsteccsessese 2.63 
Dues of the Division to American Philosophical Association... 14.25 
Dues of the Division in the A. C. L. S..... 6.6... cee eee eee 2.55 


Pettis Rammed Tess. cc ccc css cccccccccscccccccccccess 17.89 
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Announcement of Carus Lectures—stenographic work and 





POSTAGE. . ee eee ee eee cere eee en en ee een eeeeneencnrasane 25.24 
Expenses incidental to the 1930 meeting...........-++++-+++ 18.55 
Preparing and mailing programs for 1930 meeting and Carus 
0 SSRPPPTT Te reer ee ee er 26.25 
de pod cecepesnsecevesiehonsgeusneesesshniche eng henna $115.66 
Belence om hand 31 Dec. 1930... 2. cece ccc ccceccccccrevesececsscess $ 76.48 








The Secretary presented the following report of the actions of the 
Executive Committee during the past year and the report was ap- 
proved as read. The report: 

With reference to the recommendation regarding transfers of 
membership made at the 1929 meeting: Since the constitution of the 
Association provides that each Division shall elect its own members, 
and since in practice transfers of membership have been satisfactorily 
and promptly dealt with individually, this recommendation was 


4 


dropped. 

With reference to the recommendation that an “nual letter be 
printed and mailed to the members: Since funds fet a single letter 
were available but not for a letter each year, this recommendation 
was allowed to drop. It was recommended to the Division that when- 
ever any similar proposal was considered in the future, it should 
include provision for the funds necessary to carry it out. 

Letters of thanks to the Executive Officers of the Huntington 
Library and the California Institute of Technology were sent as 
directed. (Copies are on file with the Secretary.) 

The resignation of Mr. William S. A. Pott was received and 
accepted. 

The following resolution was adopted by the Executive Committee 
on 22 March 1930, and copies were sent to the Editors of the JoURNAL 
oF PuiLosopHy and of the PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW: 


Mary Whiton Calkins. The members of the Executive Committee of the 
Pacific Division of the American Philosophical Association wish to express on behalf 
of the Division and for themselves their grief over the loss American Philosophy has 
suffered through the untimely death of Mary Whiton Calkins. An erudite scholar, 
a skilful teacher, an incisive thinker, a noble woman, Miss Calkins served the cause 
of disinterested knowledge with genuine devotion. In criticism she was always 
patient and fair, of incomparable courtesy, willing to learn from the views of others, 
no matter how opposed to her own. Steadfast in her positive convictions, she 
presented the truth as she saw it, in writings as vigorous in method as they were 
forceful in style. To these intellectual gifts she united a capacity for friendship 
truly great. In California where she spent several seasons, her many friends 
mourn her death and treasure her memory. 
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On the recommendation of the Executive Committee the following 
persons were elected to active membership in the Division: R. B. 
Winn, H. L. Searles, Sven Nilson, E. D. Starbuck, D. C. Williams, 
A. R. Benham. 

A motion was adopted calling for a report from the Executive 
Committee at the next meeting on the qualifications for membership 
in the Division with special reference to Associate Members, and 
certain applications for membership which had been presented to 
the Division without recommendation by the Executive Committee 
were referred back to the Committee for further consideration. 

A resolution was unanimously adopted expressing the grateful 
appreciation of the Division to the Department of Philosophy of the 
University of California, and to the Officers of the Rockefeller Inter- 
national House, for the hospitality enjoyed through the meeting. 

A resolution was unanimously adopted expressing the thanks of the 
Division and of its Secretary to Professor W. R. Dennes for his 
efficient work as Acting-Secretary-Treasurer. 

The Executive Committee presented the following nominations for 
office in the Division for the year 1931: For President, William Savery; 
for Vice-President, H. G. Townsend; for new members of the Executive 
Committee, R. T. Flewelling (1932) and W. R. Dennes (1932). 

The Secretary was directed by the Division to cast a unanimous 
ballot for the foregoing, and they were declared elected. 

Invitations for the 1931 meeting were presented from Stanford 
University and from Pomona and Scripps Colleges. The matter was 
referred to the Executive Committee. 

The Business Meeting then adjourned. 

HowArRD DykKEMA ROELOFs, Secretary-Treasurer 


List oF MEMBERS 


Members should notify the secretary of their division promptly of 
any changes to be made in the list of names and addresses. 


Adams, Professor George P., University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Adler, Professor Felix, Columbia University, New York City. 

Aikins, Professor H. Austin, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Alexander, Professor H. B., Scripps College, Claremont, Calif. 

Alles, Professor Adam, St. Johns College, Annapolis, Md. 

Ames, Professor E. S., University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 

Ames, Professor Van Meter, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
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Anderson, Professor Frederick, Stanford University, Calif. 

Anderson, Professor Fulton H., University of Toronto, Toronto, 
Canada. 

Angier, Dr. R. P., Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Apple, President Henry H., Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, 
Pa. 

Armstrong, Professor A. C., Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 

Avey, Professor Albert E., Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Ayres, Dr. Edith, 75 Barrow St., New York City. 

Baillie, Professor John, Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 

Bakewell, Professor C. M., Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Baldwin, Dr. J. M., c/o Harris, Forbes and Co., New York City. 

Balz, Professor Albert, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 

Barrett, Professor Clifford L., University of California, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Baylis, Dr. Charles A., Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

Becker, Professor Frank C., Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Bellperch, Professor R. J., St. Xavier College, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Benham, A. R., University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Benjamin, Professor A. C., University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 

Bennion, Professor Milton, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Bentley, Professor John, American University, Washington, D. C. 

Bernstein, Professor B. H., University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Bewkes, Mr. E. G., Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 

Birch, Professor J. Bruce, Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio. 

Bixler, Professor Julius S., Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Black, Dr. G. A., 156 Park Street, Gardner, Mass. 

Blake, Professor R. M., Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

Blanshard, Professor Brand, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Blanshard, Mrs. Frances B., Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Blote, Dr. Hal C., Pacific Grove, Calif. 

Boas, Professor George, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Bode, Professor B. H., Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Bogoslovsky, Dr. Boris B., 407 Central Park West, New York City. 

Boodin, Professor J. E., University of California, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Boswell, Professor Foster P., Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. 

Boughton, Professor Fred G., Denison University, Granville, Ohio. 

Boynton, Professor Richard W., University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Bradshaw, Professor M. J., Bangor Theological Seminary, Bangor, 
Maine. 

Brandt, Professor Francis B., 4337 Larchwood Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
13 
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Brett, Professor J. S., Toronto University, Toronto, Canada. 

Brightman, Professor Edgar S., Box 35, Newton Center, Mass. 

Brinton, Professor Howard, Mills College, Calif. 

Britan, Professor Halbert H., Bates College, Lewiston, Maine. 

Brogan, Professor A. P., University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

Brotherston, Professor Bruce W., St. Lawrence University, Canton, 
N. Y. 

Brown, Professor A. E., University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Brown, Professor George, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Brown, Professor H. C., Stanford University, Calif. 

Brown, Miss Sarah, Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 

Brown, Professor William Adams, Union Theological Seminary, New 
York City. 

Bryan, President W. L., Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Bryson, Mr. Lyman, 4291 Hermosa Way, San Diego, Calif. 

Buchanan, Professor Scott M., University of Virginia, Charlottesville, 
Va. 

Buckham, Professor John Wright, Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Buermeyer, Dr. Lawrence, New York University, New York City. 

Burnham, Mr. James, Washington Square College, New York Uni- 
versity, New York City. 

Burtt, Professor E. A., University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 

Bush, Professor Wendell T., Columbia University, New York City. 

Bussey, Professor Gertrude C., Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 

Butler, President N. M., Columbia University, New York City. 

Butt, Professor S. McClellan, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Caldwell, Professor M. A., University of Louisville, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. 

Calhoun, Dr. Robert L., Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Campbell, Professor H. G., Morningside College, Sioux City, Iowa. 

Campbell, Professor Ivy G., Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 

Carmichael, Professor R. D., University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 

Carr, Professor H. Wildon, University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Case, Professor Mary S., Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 

Cattell, Dr. J. McKeen, Garrison-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Chambers, Professor Lawson P., Washington University, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Chandler, Professor Albert R., Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Chanter, Professor William G., Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Conn. 
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Chao, Dr. Yuen Ren, Tsing Hua College, Peking, China. 

Chatterji, Mr. J. C., International School of Vedic Research, Times 
Building, New York City. 

Chidsey, Professor Harold, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

Christ, Dr. Paul S., Liberty High School, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Clark, Professor Mary E., Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Clarke, Dr. Francis P., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cohen, Mr. Felix S., New York University, New York City. 

Cohen, Professor Joseph W., University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 

Cohen, Professor Morris R., College of the City of New York, New 
York City. 

Conger, Professor George, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Coolidge, Professor Mary Lowell, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Cory, Professor C. E., Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Cory, Professor H. E., University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Coss, Professor John J., Columbia University, New York City. 

Costello, Professor H. T., Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 

Cowling, President D. J., Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 

Cox, Dr. George Clarke, 40 Wall St., New York City. 

Crago, Professor A., Peru State College, Peru, Nebraska. 

Craig, Dr. Wallace, P. O. Box 554, Brookline, Mass. 

Crane, Professor Ester, Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 

Crawford, Professor J. F., Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 

Crawford, Professor Lucy S., Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Va. 

Cresswell, Professor John R., University of West Virginia, Morgan- 
town, W. Va. 

Crooks, Professor Ezra B., Delaware University, Newark, Del. 

Crowley, Professor W. A., University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Cunningham, Professor G. Watts, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Curtis, Professor M. M., Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Cutler, Professor Anna A., 60 Wall St., New Haven, Conn. 

Daniels, Dean Arthur H., University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 

Davenport, Professor Charles K., University of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 

Davies, Professor A. E., Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Dearborn, Dr. G. V. N., U. S. Veterans’ Hospital, Number 81, New 
York City. 

DeBoer, Professor C., University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 

Degiman, Professor G. A., Rockhurst College, Kansas City, Mo. 

DeLargy, Dr. P. L., University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 
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Demos, Dr. Raphael, Emerson Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Denison, Professor Robert S., Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. 

Dennes, Professor W. R., University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Dent, Professor L. L. M., University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 

Dewey, Professor John, Columbia University, New York City. 

Dickinson, Professor F. W., University of Denver, Denver, Colo. 

Diehl, Professor Frank, Hanover College, Hanover, Indiana. 

Dodd, Mrs. Edwin M., Jr., 999 Memorial Drive, Cambridge, Mass. 

Dodge, Professor Raymond, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Dodson, Rev. G. R., Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dolson, Dr. Grace N., St. Mary’s Free Hospital for Children, 407 West 
34th St., New York City. 

Dotterer, Professor Ray H., Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
Pa. 

Doxsee, Professor Carl W., Pennsylvania College for Women, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Drake, Professor Durant, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Dubs, Professor Homer H., Marshall College, Huntington, W. Va. 

Ducasse, Professor C. J., Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

Dunham, Dr. James H., The Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Duvall, Professor R. G., Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 

Dykhuizen, Professor George, University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 

Eames, Professor H. P., Scripps College, Claremont, Calif. 

Eaton, Professor Howard O., University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

Eaton, Professor R. M., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Eckardt, Professor L. R., Depauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 

Elkus, Dr. Savilla A., 434 W. 120th Street, New York City. 

Emery, Professor Stephen A., University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N. C. 

Ericksen, Professor E. E., University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Evans, Professor D. Luther, College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio. 

Everett, Professor Walter G., Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

Ewer, Professor B. C., Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. 

Farber, Professor Marvin, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Faris, Professor Ellsworth, University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

Farley, Professor J. H., Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis. 

Ferm, Professor Vergilius, College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio. 

Fisch, Professor M. H., Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Fisher, Dr. D. Warren, New Canaan, Conn. 

Fite, Professor Warner, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
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Fletcher, Professor O. O., 1028 St. John’s Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Flewelling, Professor Ralph T., University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Friess, Professor Horace L., Columbia University, New York City. 

Frye, Dr. Albert M., Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Frye, Dr. Myrton, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Fuller, Professor B. A. G., University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gabbert, Professor M. P., University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Gamble, Professor Eleanor A., Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 

Gammertsfelder, Professor W. S., Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

Garnett, Professor A. C., Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Geiger, Professor G. R., Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, IIl. 

Geiger, Professor Joseph R., William and Mary College, Williamsburg, 
Va. 

Geyer, Professor Denton L., 5725 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, III. 

Gifford, Professor A. R., University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 

Gilbert, Dr. Katherine E., Duke University, Durham, N. C. 

Gillet, Professor A. L., Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, 
Conn, 

Given, Dr. P. L., 357 Lincoln Ave., Orange, N. J. 

Givler, Professor Robert C., Tufts College, Mass. 

Gotshalk, Professor D. W., University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 

Gould, Professor Walter H., Norwich University, Northfield, Vt. 

Green, Mrs. Lois Shepherd, 805 West Green Street, Urbana, IIl. 

Greene, Professor Theodore M., Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

Guthrie, Professor E. R., University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Guthrie, Rev. Kenneth S., 1177 Warburton Ave., North Yonkers, N. Y. 

Hack, Professor R. K., University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Hammond, Professor W. A., Cosmos Club, Washington, D. C. 

Harkness, Professor Georgia E., Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y. 

Harris, Professor Marjorie S., Randolph-Macon Woman's College, 
Lynchburg, Va. 

Hartman, Professor Henry G., University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Hartshorne, Professor Charles, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Hausheer, Hermann, College of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Washington. 

Hawes, Professor R. P., Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 

Headley, Professor L. A., Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 

Heath, Professor Louise R., Hood College, Frederick, Md. 

Hendel, Professor Charles W., McGill University, Montreal, Canada. 

Henderson, Professor Ernest N., Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Henke, Professor Frederick G., Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 

Hibben, President J G., Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

Hildebrand, Professor Carroll DeWitt, DePauw University, Green. 
castle, Ind. 

Hill, Dr. A. Ross, 717 Pioneer Trust Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Hinman, Professor E. L., University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Hitchcock, Dr. Clara M., 1923 East 71st Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Hite, Professor L. F., New Church Theological School, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Hocking, Professor W. E., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Holcomb, Professor Louise, Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. 

Hollands, Professor E. H., University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 

Holmes, Professor Jesse H., Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Holtzclaw, Professor B. C., Richmond University, Richmond, Va. 

Hook, Professor Sidney, Washington Square College, New York City. 

Horne, Professor H. H., New York University, New York City. 

Horton, Professor W. M., Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Hoskyn, Dr. Fred P., Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Houf, Professor H. T., Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

Howes, Dr. Ethel P., Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Hudson, Professor J. W., University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Hughes, Professor Percy, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Husik, Professor Isaac, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa 

Hutcheon, Professor R. J., 5659 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, III. 

Iredell, Professor Francis Raymond, Pomona College, Claremont, 
Calif. 

Jackson, Professor Reginald, Queens University, Kingston, Ont., Can. 

Jefferson, Mr. Howard B., Colgate University, Hamilton, New York. 

Johnson, Professor George, Lincoln University, Pa. 

Johnson, Professor Paul E., Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn. 

Johnson, Professor R. B. C., Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

Jones, Professor A. H., University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 

Jones, Professor A. L., Columbia University, New York City. 

Jones, Professor Rufus M., Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 

Jordan, Professor E., Butler University, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Jordan, Mr. Philip D., Long Island University, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Joshi, Professor S. L., Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Kallen, Professor Horace, 465 West 23d St., New York City. 

Kantor, Professor J. Robert, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Kellogg, Professor Edwin H., Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y. 
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Kelly, Professor Thomas R., Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. 

Kemmerer, Mrs. Mable C., State Laboratory, Old Capital, Jackson, 
Miss. 

Kennedy, Professor Gail, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Keyser, Professor Cassius J., Columbia University, New York City. 

Kirn, Dean G. J., North Central College, Naperville, Ill. 

Knight, Edward C., Principia Junior College, 5539 Page Blvd., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Knudson, Professor Albert C., 72 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 

Kretschmann, Mr. Philip M., Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

Kroencke, Dean Fred. W., Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Indiana. 

Kruse, Professor Cornelius F., Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Conn. 

Lafferty, Dr. T. T., Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 

de Laguna, Professor Grace A., Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Lamprecht, Professor Sterling P., Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Landes, Professor Margaret W., Instanbul, Galata, P. O. Box 39, 
Constantinople, Turkey. 

Lane, Professor W. B., University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 

Langford, Mr. Cooper H., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan. 

Lanz, Professor H. C., Stanford University, Calif. 

Larrabee, Professor Harold A., Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Leary, Professor D. B., University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Leavenworth, Dr. Isabel F., Barnard College, New York City. 

Leidecker, Dr. Kurt F., International School of Vedic and Allied Re- 
search, 1500 Times Bldg., New York City. 

Leighton, Professor J. A., Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Lenzen, Professor V. F., University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Levinson, Professor Ronald B., University of Maine, Orono, Me. 

Lewis, Professor Clarence I., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Lewis, Dr. Leicester C., Episcopal Academy, Overbrook, Pa. 

Liddell, Professor A. Forbes, Florida State College for Women, Talla- 
hassee, Fla. 

Lindley, President E. H., University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 

Lodge, Professor R. C., University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada. 

Loeb, Dr. Elizabeth N., 95 Prescott St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Loewenberg, Professor J., University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Long, Professor Wilbur H., University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Lorimer, Dr. Frank, 1916 17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Lough, Professor J. E., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Cosmic Evolution. Outlines of Cosmic Idealism. By JouN ELor 
Booptn. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1925. Pp. 484. 
This is the fourth of a series of books by Professor Boodin, intended, 

according to the author, to afford a general survey of the problems of 

philosophy, his previous publications being Time and Reality (I believe 

a Harvard doctoral dissertation), printed in the Psychological Review 

Monograph series (1904), and the more comprehensive volumes, 

Truth and Reality (1911) and A Realistic Universe (1916), to which is 

now added the present volume, Cosmic Evolution (1925). The author 

plans to round out his scheme by issuing presently a study in the 
philosophy of religion. Both in the range of the topics traversed and 
in the ability of the discussions, protracted now over the better part 
of a quarter century, these volumes make a conspicuous showing, and 
establish their author’s place among the most vigorous American 
writers on philosophy today, a position not always, I believe, 

sufficiently acknowledged; and the promised volume on religion, a 

concern for which Professor Boodin evidently has a lively predilection, 

is one to which students of the subject will rightfully look forward. 

The fundamental point of view of the present work is characterized 
by Professor Boodin as empirical realism and cosmic idealism, em- 
pirical realism emphasizing the author's purpose “‘to save the appear- 
ances’’, cosmic idealism being an attempt at a synthesis which “ must 
mean not merely a descriptive survey of these aspects in the manner 
of the sciences, but an evaluation of them into a hierarchical system, 
which shall show their relative claims’’. 

The book as a whole is divided into three parts which bear the 
titles, Interaction and Cosmic Evolution, Human Nature and Cosmic 
Evolution, and Relativity and Cosmic Evolution. Part I in turn 
falls into three chapters, called Introductory Survey, Evolution and 
Cosmic Adaptation, and Evolution and Cosmic Interaction. Part II 
has two chapters, Sensation, Imagination and Mind, and The Minded 
Organism and the Cosmos. Part III, finally, has four chapters, 
called Theories of Relativity, Reality and Space-Time Perspectives, 
Relativity and the Law of the Whole, and Cosmic Religion. 

The principal thesis of the book is stated in Part I in a considerable 
variety of ways, the fundamental point being the criticism of science, 
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which is called geocentric, for its derivation of the higher levels of 
nature from the lower, for seeking to account for life in terms of the 
lifeless and for intelligence in terms of the unintelligent. ‘Science 

. is interested in description and prediction, and therefore empha- 
sizes the quantitative and measurable aspects. Hence its partiality 
for the lower grades of existence, in short, for the inorganic, and its 
attempts to reduce everything else to physical and mechanical terms. 
.. « Yet to understand the downward path we must understand the 
upward path, to understand the part we must understand its inter- 
actions within the whole” (p. 18). But neither the order of physical 
nature nor that of living forms, as Professor Boodin seeks to show by 
extended citations from the writings of scientific authorities, especially 
L. J. Henderson and H. F. Osborn, can be accounted for by mere 
chance, but is the expression of law. Fortuity cannot make a cosmos 
out of chaos; there must be specific adaptation in accordance with law. 
Nor is the law immanent in the process itself, as Osborn supposes; 
for on the basis of an immanent law, the author avers (for reasons 
which are not by any means clear), the process would remain eternally 
what it is. ‘Only the whole is self-sustaining, self-contriving and 
moves by its own law. Each part moves as it does by virtue of the 
actions, reactions and interactions of the part within the whole” 
(p. 25). The concept of interaction and of eternally coexistent levels, 
the author thinks, furnishes the rationale of evolution, to which the 
scientific search for sequences and conditions in a one-way series can 
never attain. As Aristotle held, where there is potentiality there 
must be actuality. If there is an advance to higher levels, those 
levels must already exist (p. 77). 

Nor do the notions of élan vital or of emergence solve the problem of 
evolution (pp. 27, 82, 85, 128 and elsewhere). ‘To say that the 
higher levels of existence emerge from the simpler levels is to beg the 
question. . . . We are really asked to believe in a series of miracles 
which have no intelligible basis in what is supposed to precede” 
(p. 32). “Of course, if science limits itself to description and merely 
tabulates sequences, no fault need be found with its account. But 
science aims at explanation, and it is no explanation to say that the 
later appearances emerge from the earlier appearances. We have a 
series of leaps, of unexplained discontinuities.’ We ask for explana- 
tions and are offered magic (pp. 49, 83, 85). 

The fallacy of looking to the antecedents for explanation of what 
follows similarly vitiates the reasonings of panpsychism and vitalism. 
“If we are to have any solid ground for inference and are not to lapse 
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into mysticism, we must proceed from evidence, and there is no 
evidence of the properties of life or of soul in inorganic matter. . . , 
Science recognizes that the appearance of new properties and forms 
is due to organization, to creative synthesis. The problem is how 
to account for the impetus to organization” (pp. 83-84). Final causes, 
in the sense of mere end-terms, are no better. The real forces are 
the creative patterns (an excellent English translation, incidentally, 
for Platonic ideas), although in our author's view the Platonic ideas 
suffer from being viewed by Plato as mere static forms, entities frozen 
in the empyrean, while the concrete world remains chaotic (p. 44). 
Whether this interpretation of Plato is justified or not, I leave to 
those who are sachversténdlich in Platonic matters. The real forces 
accounting for evolution, in any event, are energy-patterns of a con- 
trolling field, the preéxistent higher levels, without which the lower 
levels would remain forever inert and unfruitful. All creative advance 
in nature is conditioned by “the fructification of the lower levels by 
the higher" (p.99). Matter itself, with its complicated structure, is an 
evolution, and its organization must be due to its interaction with 
preéxistent levels of organization (p. 109). It owes its organization 
to its being part of a cosmic system of hierarchical control (p. 110), 
Evolution might be shortly defined as a creative adaptation of the 
part to the whole (p. 136), or, as the author often puts it, to a system 
of cosmic control (pp. 49-50). “If there is a nisus toward divinity, 
it is because divinity . . . is active throughout the cosmos, stimu- 
lating the evolution of every part in the direction of divinity"’ (p. 123). 
‘God acts eternally to produce the creative response to God”’ (p. 123). 

The theoretic vantage-point thus gained enables the author to 
undertake a hostile criticism, entirely justified, one would think, of 
ideas of isolation in their various forms, the isolation of motion, of 
Weismann’s germ-plasm, of instincts and faculties. Cosmic inter- 
action likewise solves the old problem of materialism and idealism. 
‘Mind has its permanent claim, and matter has its permanent claim, 
within reality as a whole, and neither exists in isolation. . . . Mind 
requires the organization of matter for its realization as much as 
matter of a lower order requires mind for its guidance, and both are 
aspects of the hierarchical control of the cosmos” (p. 128). 

The discussion of physical and biological teleology so far reported 
covers some 130 pages of Part I. Thence the argument passes to 
the second grand level of evolution, that of human nature, where the 
artificial bifurcation of the individual and the environment, the earth 
and the cosmos, combated in the first part of the book, reappears in 
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the Cartesian dualism of mind and body, a false distinction, which 
comes in for an equally aggressive criticism along much the same lines 
as the dualities encountered on the physical and sub-human levels. 
The mind is only the “ minded organism"’ (a good English equivalent, 
again, of the Aristotelian term éupuxos, the living, as opposed to the 
lifeless, &vvxos). The definition of the soul in Aristotle, surely one of 
the triumphs of ancient sagacity, is “the internal formative principle 
of a body which may be perceived by the senses, and is capable of 
life’. Mind and the mental faculties are similarly viewed by Pro- 
fessor Boodin as only energy-systems (pp. 21, 178, and variously else- 
where), and it is only the word ‘mind’ that perpetuates the fiction 
that mind is somehow an entity set over against the body. As the 
author puts it epigrammatically, mind is minding, and the mental 
faculties, likewise, are mere functions, perceiving, remembering, think- 
ing, not perception, memory, thought. Mind represents an energy- 
pattern of a higher order than the brain, and exercises control over 
the brain; as the brain, in turn, controls the lower levels of the nervous 
system. 

How one is to envisage the energy-patterns called mental is by no 
means clear from the discussions. They are presumably the various 
configurations of consciousness revealed directly in introspection, 
which exist in discarnate form, and somehow impose themselves 
upon the brain, passing thence to the physical world through action. 
The examination of the concept of consciousness, however, leads the 
author to reject the various traditional views of it, including that of 
awareness (p. 387), and to adopt the defining characteristic of selection 
(pp. 386 ff.). ‘Consciousness is bound up somehow with emphasis 
and corresponding inhibition; with clearness and distinctness; with 
attention and orientation in relation to certain events. It is an aspect 
of adjustment and therefore varies with the field of adjustment” 
(p. 389). In this wise the author thinks to get over the difficulties 
of the origin of consciousness from the non-conscious, “ which confronts 
us otherwise in every genetic series, not only in geological history, 
but in individual history as well’’ (p. 392). Defined thus as selection, 
consciousness proves to be coextensive with the whole of nature. 
The magnet is aware of the lodestone, the chemical elements take 
account of one another's characters, etc. (p. 391). Nevertheless, the 
author does not wish his view to be regarded as animistic, although it 
is difficult to see why, after apparently espousing an Aristotelian 
animism in psychology, he should object to this terminology. 

An interesting emphasis in the discussion of psychology is laid 
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upon the social milieu of mind, which is distinguished from the 
individual milieu (it is my own term for it, as Professor Boodin leaves 
it nameless), the inner complexity of which, the author charac. 
teristically asserts, surpasses vastly that of the organism; and, finally, 
the milieu of nature of which both mind and society are a part, and 
within which they have been evolved. The social milieu, the inter- 
subjective continuum, or relation of mind to other minds, is in Pro. 
fessor Boodin’s view as immediately known as sense-experience, a 
view which leads him to reject the argument that other minds are 
known by analogical inference from expressive movements, and, | 
presume, such conceptions as the introjectionism discussed in Ave- 
narius. 

It is with hesitation that I venture any comments on Part III, 
dealing with relativity and its philosophical implications, partly on 
account of its vague relevance, as it seems to me, not only to Professor 
Boodin’s main thesis, but to metaphysics in general. If I find the 
discussions in these sections less well oriented with reference to the 
major contentions of the book, the fault may well be in the finder. 
Certainly the exposition of relativity itself is as lucid and as adequate 
as any non-mathematical presentation can well be, and should prove 
of real use to many readers. 

I hope I have not too grossly misunderstood Professor Boodin’s 
meaning throughout this stimulating volume. I am certain that I 
have failed to give any sort of impression of the rather extraordinary 
vitality he communicates to his pages. Although raising a good 
many more questions than it answers, and also leaving something to 
be desired in the external form (the style is here and there a bit slip- 
shod and lacking in the dignity one looks for in the discussion of such 
themes, as if the creative patterns were after all not what one had 
hoped of them), the book seems to me to evince a speculative ability 
beyond the ordinary, and is by no means to be confused with the 
average textbook in philosophy, by an unconscious trick of humor 
usually called ‘introduction to philosophy’. Although the author 
brings into requisition a good deal of scholarly apparatus, and draws 
freely upon the great philosophers, especially from classic antiquity, 
all is used for his own ends, and worked into the texture of the argu- 
ment in an efiective manner, introducing the reader, as every genuine 
thinker does, to the problems of nature themselves, instead of to 
the things which, as Santayana somewhere says, often very ignorant 
philosophers have said in answer to one another. 

In conclusion, I venture to suggest a few points by way of criticism. 
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(1) Is the explanation of organization by the hypothesis of creative 
patterns not a case of explaining ignotum per ignotius? Professor 
Boodin demands to know of Hegel's Absolute and Schopenhauer’s 
Unconscious how they create (p. 90). Is it not fair to ask about 
Professor Boodin's creative potencies how they are known and how 
they work? A deal of fog would be raised if philosophers would 
define their terms. (2) Professor Boodin has much to say about the 
evolution of matter. But is there any definite knowledge of the 
genesis of the material configurations described in modern physics 
sufficiently trustworthy to base upon it a superstructure of scientific 
philosophy? If so, it would be a genuine service if this knowledge 
were thoroughly digested and made available by some philosopher 
with the equipment for such a task. (3) The argument against 
natural selection on the basis of utility, which Professor Boodin rejects, 
as have many other writers, on the ground that an organ can have no 
utility until it is already developed, has always struck me as an 
extraordinary case of denying the plain facts in the interest of a theory. 
Does anyone mean that no eyes are of any use except the most highly 
evolved, and that there are to be no further improvements? I should 
like, finally, to enter an earnest demurrer against the use of the 
phraseology of theology and piety, with which Professor Boodin’s 
pages are garnished. I do not myself know of a single intellectual 
problem today that is elucidated by a class of terms whose scientific 
meaning invariably stands in inverse ratio to their emotional afflatus. 
E. C. Witm 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Acte et synthése. Par Paut Decoster. Bruxelles, Maurice Lamer- 

tine, 1928. Pp. 158. 

This little book seeks to vindicate by a radical use of the dialectical 
method the autonomy and primacy of pure thought. The unbiased 
reader will not withhold from the author admiration for his ingenious 
attempt. But the book will be laid aside by him with two reflexions. 
(1) Dialectic is an instrument a philosophic virtuoso may employ to 
prove whatever theses he believes to be important or true. (2) The 
coerciveness imputed to dialectic is specious or illusory, since another 
virtuoso may manipulate it in behalf of different beliefs cherished by 
him with no less zeal. 

The analogy (advanced by the author) between a dialectical and a 
symphonic construction sustains these reflexions. Let us admit 
(which is far from being true) that a whole symphony is nothing but 
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the ineluctable development of some theme initially announced; but 
if we grant this, what do we concede save that a particular symphony 
is a construction necessarily implicit in its original starting-point? 
Another theme, another symphony. If it was the author's intention 
to defend the dialectical method against the charge of arbitrariness, 
the musical analogy invoked has rather the opposite effect. Pure 
thought (or pure music) is not identical with a particular dialectical 
(or symphonic) experiment. Nor is the dialectical construction of a 
single view, such as the one which happens to be proffered, a sufficient 
guarantee that dialectic as such is the only method philosophy must 
avail itself of. What the author wishes to prove is the sovereignty of 
pure thought as such; but the evidence he offers is an instance of pure 
thought, such as the one he is intent upon defending. Non-sequitur— 
this is the fallacy of which he, in common with other absolute intel- 
lectualists, is manifestly guilty. The possibility of justifying con- 
flicting systems by the same method would seem to render singularly 
pertinent animadversions upon pure dialectic. Of what worth is its 
autonomy, seeing that incompatible products are capable of deriving 
from it equal jurisdiction? From a given theme only that system can 
be developed which is supposedly consistent with it, but who and 
what compels us to begin with that theme? 

Let us look at the author's initial theme, which by a sort of inner 
compulsion expands into his whole dialectical symphony. It is the 
primacy of “pure synthesis’’. And this theme is proclaimed not as a 
“presupposition’’ but as a “position’’, unconditional and absolute, 
and hence verifiable neither by intellectual intuition nor by abstract 
analysis. By an immanent necessity “pure synthesis’’ becomes 
“pure act”, the vehicle of which is “‘pure judgment", implying 
because of its “‘purity"’ neither a conscious subject nor an external 
object. From this original “ position”’, affirming the indissoluble unity 
of synthesis and act, the author “deduces’’ certain consequences, 
leading to a rejection of the “logic of the understanding". This 
means rejection of the traditional dualisms established by that logic. 
The “logic of pure synthesis" can transcend the duality of subject and 
object, of matter and form, of universal and particular, of immediacy 
and mediation, of finite and infinite, of time and eternity. Such and 
similar opposites are the result of abstract analysis, and the problems 
stated by means of them are therefore supposititious. Availing 
himself of the distinction made by Descartes in his Regule between 
“perfect’’ and “imperfect” problems, the author characterizes as 
imparfait any problem not compatible with the definition of “syn- 
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thesis’. With the aid of his talisman—a definition of “ trans- 
categorial"’ or non-conceptual synthesis—he is thus able to offer a 
dialectical scheme in which historical antinomies are overcome and 
in which pure thought shines forth as sovereign and invincible. 

The steps by which the argument of the book is supported are 
dificult and subtle. They cannot be reproduced without the method 
and style peculiar to the author. They involve logical exposition as 
well as historical criticism. To show the logic of synthesis in its 
purity, the author is constrained to pass judgment upon views at 
once cognate and inconsistent with it. The views of Descartes, 
Spinoza, Kant, Fichte, Hegel, and Bergson are selected for particular 
censure. Though intent upon synthesis, these views are all infected 
with “imperfect’’ problems. 

It must be confessed that the volume inspires not a little respect, 
but it is the respect one feels in the presence of a game of chess well 
played or (using the author's own illustration) a musical composition 


competently executed. 
J. LOEWENBERG 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


The Epinomis of Plato. Translated with introduction and notes by 
J. Harwarp. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1928. Pp. 146. 


This translation is accompanied with Greek and English indices, 
notes, and an introduction. The notes, which occupy 42 pages, are 
fairly full both on textual matters and on content. The only previous 
commentary, so far as I know, is Stallbaum’s Latin one of 1860. 
These notes therefore constitute a valuable aid to the study of this 
dificult and important work. Considerable parts of them would be 
intelligible and useful to persons without a knowledge of Greek. 
They give a large number of references, many of them to works of 
Plato, some to the Greek poets and other ancient authors, and many 
to Stallbaum, Jaeger, and modern literature. It may be doubted 
whether there is much value in citing parallels from modern literature; 
usually they are unnecessary to the comprehension of the Greek, and 
can be added by each reader for himself. If they are to be given, it 
seems to me that they should always be chosen from the works that 
are their main exemplification in modern literature. This principle 
would exclude, for example, quoting a letter of Meredith's for the view 
that life is not worth living over again (p. 113). The introduction 
consists of an analysis of the dialogue, and discussions of its genuine- 
ness, of the question ‘What is wisdom?’, and of the work of the 
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Academy in mathematics and astronomy. The last is an interesting 
account of the development of mathematics in the Academy, and 
of the development of Plato’s astronomical views through the myth 
of the Republic and the Timaus to the Laws and Epinomis. Mr. 
Harward’s account of Plato’s final theories of the heavenly motions 
appears to be as follows. Neither the earth nor the sun is the centre 
of the universe. The earth revolves about the axis of the whole 
heavens (De Calo 293b32). The daily movement of the whole 
heavens from east to west is an appearance (Laws 822A, and Epin. 
987BC with Burnet’s conjecture oix). Plato must have thought that 
it was caused either by the revolution of the earth about the axis of 
the whole heavens or by a rotation of the earth about its own axis; 
but it is not clear which (p. 71). Mercury and Venus revolve about 
the sun (p. 75). About Plato’s view of what is at the centre of the 
universe, and of the motions of the sun, the moon, Mars, Jupiter, and 
Saturn, Mr. Harward does not appear to speak. His exposition of 
this difficult matter would have been easier to follow if he had given 
us a summary of his conclusions. 

The translation is clear and readable, and, considering the obscurity 
of the subject and the dearth of previous work, highly successful. 
The following details may be noted. ‘Discourse of reason’ is a clever 
attempt to catch the ambiguity of Néyos. 974A and B: Jaeger's fy 
for ein and rapa for repi seem attractive (HERMES LXIV pp. 23-30). 
974A: L. A. Post seems to be right in objecting to Mr. Harward that 
avaBiavat means ‘to live another life’ (Am. JouRNAL oF PuiLtoLt. XLIX 
p. 371). Post also seems to have the right in 977D and in 979D, 
in both of which he has noticed a hyperbaton that Mr. Harward 
missed; in other places where he disagrees with Mr. Harward he is 
not so convincing. 976D: it may be doubted whether ‘the right 
man in the right place’ is a happy rendering of éupeAqs. 989A: Tar 
dicaiwy. Mr. Harward appears not to translate these words, and 
says nothing about them in his notes. But this may be a misprint, 
for there is a mistake in the passage as it stands: ‘all of’ instead of 
‘of all’. 979A: it is true, as Mr. Harward suggests in his note, that 
it is hard to take &\AnAaqa as referring to numbers in view of its gender. 
But surely it is harder still to see what sense there is in the whole 
remark if it refers to living creatures. Mr. Harward does not seem 
to be aware of the apparent pointlessness of the passage as he rendersit. 
When you are talking about the development of man’s power to grasp 
numbers it is reasonable to distinguish between the ability to grasp a 
number as a unity and the ability to compare numbers with each other; 
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but how would it be reasonable to distinguish between men in solitude 
andmeninsociety? '‘ApiOudv rpds dp.Oudv lower downstrongly suggests 
that 4AAnAa refers to the comparison of one magnitude with another. 
The grammatical incoherence must be swallowed, since it seems even 
more difficult to accept Lamb’s “as to reckoning number in general 
in the relations of things to each other"’ (the Loeb translation of Plato, 
Vol. VIII). 987B: <otk> &ywv robs &\dovs. The layman cannot 
say whether Burnet’s emendation and Mr. Harward’s interpretation 
of it are right; but he has a right to complain that neither the one 
nor the other has been sufficiently elucidated. I have been unable 
to discover any place where Burnet defends the insertion of obx. Mr. 
Harward’s defence of it leaves me still in the dark on four major 
points. (1) Why should it have dropped out if it ever was in? (2) 
Why does not the original Greek make perfectly good sense? (3) Why 
is the sense of the original Greek not consistent with what we know 
otherwise of Plato’s astronomy? (4) How does the addition make 
Plato say that the daily revolution of the heavens is only apparent? 

So far as I can see, the answer to the fourth question is this. ‘The 
planets naturally move from west to east. Yet they set each day in 
the west. This can only be because either the outer heaven moves 
westward and drags them with it or the earth moves eastward. Now 
the outer heaven does not drag the planets with it; therefore the earth 
moves eastward.’ This seems reasonable, and the fact that it is a 
very roundabout way of saying that the earth rotates can be plausibly 
explained, as Mr. Harward explains it, as due to Plato’s fear of being 
charged with impiety. This, or the right answer if this is wrong, 
should have been given in Mr. Harward’s notes. 

Mr. Harward’s translation seems to strain the Greek, whether we 
insert obx or not. He renders ds ye avOpm@ros daivar’ dv dd ya TobTwr 
déécw as if it meant ‘as would appear to such men as know little of 
these things (i.e. less than Plato knew)’. But (1) there is no ‘such’; 
(2) this rendering strains ye; and (3) it makes the immediately following 
words, dca dé ixavds toper, pointless. Surely the phrase means ‘as 
would seem at any rate to us men, who know little of these things 
(i.e. all men, including Plato, are necessarily very ignorant of as- 
tronomy)’. In fact, it seems to a layman that the reason why Mr. 
Harward thinks the MS. reading makes bad sense is that he mis- 
translates the phrase ds ye dv@pwmots «rh. 

It also seems that we do not have sufficient evidence to say that 
the sense of the MS. reading is contrary to what Plato believed in his 
old age. Laws 822A may quite possibly, pace Mr. Harward, be 
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intended to be taken in abstraction from the apparent daily revolution 
of the whole heavens. The fact that Plato in the Timeus attributes 
some kind of motion to the earth does not necessarily involve that he 
denied a diurnal revolution of the heavens. 

With regard to authorship Mr. Harward’s view is that the Epinomis 
was written by Plato, and he supports it by an examination of the 
tradition and of the arguments of Stallbaum and Jaeger for spurious. 
ness. He also has an excellent excursus in which he adduces many 
passages to shew that the style of the Epinomis is the natural develop. 
ment of that of the Laws, particularly in the matter of hyperbata; 
and for this purpose he uses Jowett’s analysis of the style of the Laws, 
Since his book was published the controversy has been carried further. 
Friedrich Miller has written a dissertation called Stilistische Unter. 
suchung der Epinomis des Philippos von Opus. The title indicates its 
conclusion. A. E. Taylor, whom Mr. Harward largely follows, has 
replied to it with Plato and the Authorship of the Epinomis (London, 
Humphrey Milford). Miller argues that the vocabulary of the 
Epinomis is different from that of the Laws, that its author's sense of 
form is far inferior to Plato’s or even non-existent, and that the work 
is an imitation of Plato’s style intended as a protreptic for the study 
of mathematics and astronomy. His inferences seem loose, and one 
gets the impression that the same methods would prove with the 
same degree of probability that any work whatever that differed slightly 
from the Laws in vocabulary, attitude, and literary power, was not by 
Plato. Taylor in the beginning of his reply shows clearly that the 
argument rests on false principles. There are no conclusive arguments 
either way; but Mr. Harward’s view that the Epinomis was written 
by Plato is more probable than the contradictory. 


RICHARD ROBINSON 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


The American Philosophy of Equality. By T. V. Smiru. Chicago, 

University of Chicago Press, 1927. Pp. xii, 340. 

Professor Smith has written a readable and very informing book by 
combining history and philosophy—the history that conditioned such 
equality as has existed, with the conscious and unconscious pre 
conceptions that have been employed to rationalize the fact. He 
shows how the inherited traditions of the early settlers and the con- 
ditions of a frontier community united to establish a rare degree of 
equality in the colonial period, and how the colonists employed the 
current eighteenth-century philosophy to justify equality as a natural 
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right. The eighteenth-century doctrine of nature and of natural 
right was essentially a revolutionary idea. For that very reason it 
was suited to justify the colonists in their breach with England. 
It was equally suited to the purpose of those minorities in the nine- 
teenth century (abolitionists, advocates of women’s rights, and the 
like) who wished not to stabilize but to change social institutions. 
But for the most part the nineteenth century looked for a stabilizing 
doctrine. Consequently, in the North the splendid affirmations of 
the Declaration of Independence on equality were dismissed as 
“glittering generalities”, whereas in the South they were denied 
altogether. 

Meantime, in defense of the desire for stabilization, a reinterpreta- 
tion of nature and natural law was forthcoming. Nature ceased to 
be identified with the primitive Arcadian state, or with such universal 
aspects of man’s activity as might be in accord with a rational pattern 
of the universe, and came to be identified with the diverse and prag- 
matic facts of existence as revealed in history and science. History 
was studied to find out ‘what actually happened’, to discover how 
men and society had come to be what they actually were rather than 
to discover how to make them better. Science, especially the new 
Darwinian science, seemed to show that progress was based not on 
equality but on inequality, that nature, careless of the individual, 
was concerned only with the type, and that natural law prescribed 
the elimination of the weak by the strong. Thus natural law was 
seen to be a weasel-word. It could be used as a stabilizing doctrine 
as well as a revolutionary one, as a doctrine to justify slavery as well 
as the abolition of it. Since natural law proved too much, it seemed 
in the end hardly worth while to appeal to it for any purpose. 

In the latter nineteenth century the doctrine of natural law therefore 
ceased to function—one might say that it died a natural death. 
Yet the traditional ideal of equality and the aspiration to achieve it 
lived on: and its advocates, unable to square the ideal with the 
“irreducible brute facts” or to justify it by an appeal to natural law, 
ceased to regard equality either as a fact or as a right, but rather as 
an ideal which ought to be realized as far as might be. How far it 
might be realized would depend on the conditions existing at any time. 
In the last two chapters of the book, Professor Smith endeavors to 
show that this new attitude towards equality finds its philosophical 
basis in the modern conception of the ‘self’ or the ‘soul’. The self 
or the soul is no longer regarded as a uniform and unchanging entity, 
derived from a common mould, but as a function of the biological and 
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social organism. “A soul so transcendentally derived that it could 
never adapt itself to the exigencies of earth and time has become a 
self socially constituted and adaptable . . . to the vicissitudes of the 
social process."” The demand for equality thus takes concrete form, 
It becomes more and more a demand for specific adjustments, justified 
not on the ground of absolute right, but on the ground that they are 


necessary to the better functioning of society. 
CaRL BECKER 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Science and Philosophy and Other Essays. By BERNARD BOSANQUET. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1927. Pp. 446. 


This volume consists of a reprinting of essays and addresses dating 
from various periods during the philosophical activity of Bernard 
Bosanquet, the earliest printed originally in M1np in 1886, the latest 
in the PROCEEDINGS OF THE BRITISH ACADEMY, in 1919. The material 
is divided into three groups: (A) Logic and Metaphysics, (B) Ethical, 
Social and Political, and (C) Aésthetics. From reading or re-reading 
these essays one cannot fail to be impressed anew with the breadth of 
culture, the high ethical purpose and the range of philosophical 
thinking of their author. Bosanquet covered the entire field of 
philosophy, from metaphysics to political philosophy and esthetics, 
and upon every topic had weighty things to say. In this he was, 
I believe, unique among philosophers of the English-speaking world. 
One inevitably compares him with his master, Bradley, and while for 
originality Bradley stands higher, for all that may be contributed 
to philosophy through learning and contact with men and affairs 
Bosanquet was superior. At the present time the current of philo- 
sophical thought has flowed away from him, yet, while anything but a 
disciple myself, I cannot think that he has been reckoned with in any 
comprehensive and decisive fashion. For the purpose of such a 
reckoning, some of the essays reprinted in this volume are of great 
importance; in fact, all of Bosanquet’s characteristic doctrines are 
here. His notion of philosophy as resting on ‘‘the whole spectacle of 
the ordered universe and on the judgments of value which are 
essentially and rationally implied in that vision” is stated and defended 
in the opening essay, which gives its title to the volume, “‘ Science and 
Philosophy”. The peculiar doctrine of the ‘concrete universal’, 
which, I should suppose, is the heart of this philosophy, is the theme 
of the two papers, “The Philosophical Importance of a True Theory 
of Identity” and “On a Defect in the Customary Logical Formulation 
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of Inductive Reasoning”. The great weight attached to the notion of 
contradiction is illustrated in ‘Contradiction and Reality”. The 
doctrine of the purely ‘adjectival’ character of human personality is 
argued in the paper on “Life and Finite Individuality”. The theory 
of the ‘unreality’ of time is presented in “Time and the Absolute”’. 

Among the papers belonging to the second set the most interesting 
are “Recent Criticisms of Green’s Ethics’’, which is a reply to some 
strictures made by A. E. Taylor in his The Problem of Conduct; 
“Hedonism among Idealists’, which contains a critique of the 
hedonistic element in McTaggart’s ethics; and ‘“‘The Prediction of 
Human Conduct”’, containing a criticism of Bergson’s views of time, 
identity and freedom. All of these essays are replete with ideas which 
one cannot fail to find valuable, even though one does not agree with 
Bosanquet’s theoretical philosophy. The other essays in this group 
are of lesser importance, yet even such a slight thing as “‘ Ladies and 
Gentlemen”’, which seeks to define the essence and value of being a 
lady or a gentleman, is interesting because of its insight into human 
nature. 

The last part, devoted to esthetics, contains two significant papers. 
The first, ‘On the Nature of A2sthetic Emotion”’, written as early as 
i894, is the best statement known to me of Bosanquet’s theory of 
art as “expression for expression’s sake”; the other, on ‘Croce’s 
Esthetic’’, is, with the exception of Alexander’s Adamson lecture for 
1925, Art and the Material, the best British criticism we have of 
Croce’s theory. 

All students of philosophy will be grateful to the editors of this 
volume, J. H. Muirhead and R. C. Bosanquet, for bringing these 
papers together where they may be conveniently read and studied. 


DEWITT H. PARKER 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


The Roots of Religion in the Human Soul. By JouN BAILLIz. New 

York, George H. Doran Company, 1926. Pp. ix, 256. 

An ethical approach to theistic faith is the one adopted by the 
author of these lectures. Like most modern versions of the ‘moral 
proof’ for the existence of God, it takes the form of an argument from 
judgments of value. Religious faith, Dr. Baillie holds, is essentially 
a product of our consciousness of value. It is more than the love of 
goodness, however; it affirms a relation of goodness to reality. There 
is nothing in our experience of which we are more certain than our 
obligation to do the right and to eschew the wrong. The absoluteness 
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of this obligation can be explained only if we suppose that it is imposed 
on us by some larger order of things to which we are related. And 
it is inconceivable that the Ultimate Reality should require righteous. 
ness of us if it were not itself righteous. 

The author materially strengthens his case by treating theistic 
belief as a direct deliverance of moral experience rather than a product 
of logical inference. To the loyal seeker after righteousness, who 
has been believing all along that goodness and love and honor are the 
things that matter most in the world, there comes, by sudden revela- 
tion or by gradual conviction, the realization of a new and a deeper 
meaning in goodness and duty. There grows up in his mind a con- 
viction that these things are the very pillars on which the world is 
built. “‘For how could they matter as they do if they were not 
central to the system of things in which he has a humble part to 
play?” 

In answering the most formidable objection to which his argument 
is open, i.e. that the facts of physical and evolutionary science do not 
indicate that the cosmic processes are controlled by a Righteous Will, 
the author is less successful. When men like Russell say that while 
society demands that you be tender and true and brave the Ultimate 
Reality, being but a blind and brutal bulk of inanimate matter, 
makes no such demands, he holds that it would be a perfectly valid 
answer to reply: “Then we prefer the wider allegiance. Society may 
say what it likes, but we shall follow the ways of our Almighty Mother. 
Like her we shall not trouble about righteousness and truth at all.” 
In thus admitting a possible qualification of the authority claimed by 
moral values over the human will, he is undermining the foundations 


on which his argument rests. 
H. W. WriGaHT 
UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA 


The Pragmatic Revolt in Politics. By W. Y. Ettiott. New York, 

The Macmillan Company, 1928. Pp. xviii, 540. 

This book attempts to trace the widespread voluntarism or anti- 
intellectualism of contemporary philosophy in its effects upon political 
thought and action. Thus social movements become, so to speak, a 
pragmatic test of pragmatism. Now pragmatism on its practical side 
means the subordination of thought to action, the judgment of conduct 
in terms of its consequences, and cannot logically apply any. test of 
consequences except survival. It implies, therefore, a descriptive or 
naturalistic interpretation of values, which in effect is merely the 
setting up of success or persistence as itself a supreme value. 
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The author sees the practical application of such a philosophy in a 
wide variety of present-day tendencies both of political thought and 
of political action. Thus it is illustrated in Sorel’s conception of the 
myth of a general strike, in the syndicalism of Duguit, and in the 
political pluralism of Harold J. Laski. In practical politics Mussolini 
is the prophet of pragmatism; the Fascist rejection of liberalism and 
parliamentarism is the fruit of pragmatic philosophy pushed to its 
logical extreme. 

The last third of the book is devoted to the author’s attempt at a 
constructive political theory, or what he calls the codrganic theory of 
social groups, which is presented as a via media between pragmatism 
and an idealist theory. The substance of the codrganic theory is that 
any highly organized group has two types of consensus in the ends of 
its members. First, it has an economic or mechanical aspect which is 
concerned with technique and the survival of the group, and, second, 
it has a moral consensus as to the value or purpose for which the group 
stands. The proper combination of the two elements is the essential 
problem of politics. In view of its moral purpose the state must act 
as the adjuster of internal disputes and consequently must monopolize 
force. As a practicable intermediary between political pluralism and 
state absolutism the codrganic theory proposes, first, to take the 
special problems of groups out of the sphere of general legislative 
interests, and, second, to retain within legislative competence a power 
to codrdinate group ends by limiting their use of force and by evalu- 
ating their ends in terms of the ends of the legal community which 


they serve. 
GEORGE H. SABINE 
Oxn1o STATE UNIVERSITY 


The following books were received during the months of November and 

December, 1930: 

A Critical Analysis of the Philosophy of Emile Meyerson. By GrorGE Boas. 
Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1930. Pp. vi, 146. 

The Fallacies of Fatalism. By Cuartes E. Hooper. London, C. A. Watts 
& Company, 1930. Pp. xii, 212. 

The Logic of Discovery. By R. D. CarmicHagL. Chicago, The Open Court 
Publishing Company, 1930. Pp. x, 280. 

Aristotelian Society, Proceedings, Volume XXX, 1929-30. London, Harrison 
& Sons, Ltd., 1930. Pp. iv, 322. 

Educational Yearbook of the International Institute of Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, 1929. By I. L. Kanner. New York, Columbia University 
Bureau of Publications, 1930. Pp. xvi, 560. 

The Right and the Good. By W. D. Ross. New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1930. Pp. viii, 176. 
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The Sankhya Conception of Personality. By Aspnay Kumar Majumpar, 
Calcutta, Calcutta University Press, 1930. Pp. xvi, 160. 

Fundamentals of Philosophy. By GAMERTSFELDER and Evans. New York, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1930. Pp. xii, 762. 

The Dynamic Universe. By James Mackaye. New York, Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1931. Pp. x, 308. 

An Anthology of Modern Philosophy. By DANIEL SoMMER Rosinson. New 
York, Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1931. Pp. xiv, 836. 

Readings in Ethics. By Gorpon H. CLark and T. V. Smita. New York, 
F. S. Crofts & Co., 1931. Pp. x, 402. 

Studies in the Problem of Relations. Edited by Georce P. Apams, J. Lozwey. 
BERG, and STEPHEN C. Pepper. Berkeley, University of California Press, 
1930. Pp. 216. 

The De Sacramento Aliaris. Edited by T. Bruce Brrcu. Burlington, The 
Lutheran Literary Board, 1930. Pp. xlviii, 576. 

Elements of Epistemology. By JoseruH T. Barron. New York, The Mac. 
millan Company, 1931. Pp. x, 126. 

A Modern Introduction to Logic. By L. S. Stepsinc. New York, Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, 1931. Pp. xx, 506. 

The Basis of Belief. By Wm.G. BaLtantine. New York, Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1930. Pp. 230. 

Studies in the 18th-Century Background of Hume's Empiricism. By Mary 
SHaw Kuypers. Minneapolis, The University of Minnesota Press, 1930, 
Pp. viii, 140. 

L’objet de la perception. By René Durer. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1930. Pp. 
viii, 102. 

Les facteurs pratiques de la croyance dans la perception. By René Durer. 
Paris, Félix Alcan, 1930. Pp. xiv, 254. 

L'empirisme dans les sciences exactes. By W. Rivier. Brussels, Imprimerie 
J. Perebooms, 1930. Pp. 14. 

La matidre et I’ énergie. By Francis WarraIN. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1930. 


Pp. 180. 
L'humanité de l'avenir d’aprés Cournot. By R. Ruvyer. Paris, Félix Alcan, 
1930. Pp. 152. 


La critique et la religion chez David Hume. By Anprfé Leroy. Paris, Félix 


Alcan, 1930. Pp. xx, 378. 
Esquisse d'une philosophie de la structure. By R. Ruyer. Paris, Félix Alcan, 


1930. Pp. 370. 

Les illusions Gvolutionnisies. By ANpr& LaLanpe. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1930. 
Pp. viii, 464. 

La pensée intuitive. By Epovarp Le Roy. Paris, Boivin & Cie, 1930. 
Pp. vi, 298. 


Die Platonischen Schrifien. By Pavut Friep_AnperR. Berlin, Walter De 
Gruyter & Company, 1930. Pp. viii, 694. 

Das System. By HuGco DincLer. Miinchen, Ernst Reinhardt, 1930. Pp. 
136. 
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Das Genie-Problem. By W. Lance-Eitcupaum. Miinchen, Ernst Reinhardt, 
1930. Pp. 128. 

Leibnis. By GeRHARD STAMMLER. Miinchen, Ernst Reinhardt, 1930. Pp. 
182. 

Hegel und die Hegelsche Schule. By Wuty Mooc. Miinchen, Ernst Rein- 
hardt, 1930. Pp. 494. 

Vorstellung und Denken. By Ernst BARTHEL. Miinchen, Ernst Reinhardt, 
1930. Pp. 216. 

Der Zusammenbruch der Wissenschaft. By Huco Drncier. Miinchen, 
Ernst Reinhardt, 1930. Pp. 436. 

Nachwort su meinen “‘Ideen su einer reinen Phinomenologie und phinomeno- 
logischen Philosophie’. By Epmunp Hussert. Halle, Max Niemeyer, 
1930. Pp. 549-570. 

Jahrbuch fiir Philosophie und phiainomenologische Forschung. Edited by 
Epmunp Hussert. Halle, Max Niemeyer, 1930. Pp. x, 570. 

Philosophia perennis (2 Vols.). By FRritz-JoAcHIM VON RINTELEN. Regens- 
burg, Josef Habbel, 1930. Pp. xxviii, 1244. 

Georg Cantor. By A. FRAENKEL. Leipzig, B. G. Teubner, 1930. Pp. 78. 

Die Kerngedanken der Platonischen Philosophie. By CONSTANTIN RITTER. 
Miinchen, Ernst Reinhardt, 1931. Pp. x, 348. 

Griechische Denker. By THEopor GomPerz. Berlin, Walter de Gruyter & 
Co., 1931. Pp. x, 668. 

Schellings philosophische Idee und das Identitdtssystem. By HERMANN ZELT- 
NER. Heidelberg, Carl Winter, 1931. Pp. vi, 128. 

Nietssche der Gesetzgeber. By Frieprich Mess. Leipzig, Felix Meiner 
1930. Pp. xx, 412. 

Das literarische Kunstwerk. By Roman INGARDEN. Halle, Max Niemeyer, 
1931. Pp. xiv, 390. 

Het Nominalisme Van Zeno Den Stoicijn. By D. H. Ta. VOLLENHOVEN. 
Amsterdam, N. V. Dagblad en Drukkerij de Standaard, 1930. Pp. 30. 
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NOTES 


The Philosophy Section of the Ohio College Association will meet April 3, 
1931, in the Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. The program follows: 
Human Rights and the Social Order. H.H. Titus, Denison University. 
The Nature of the Social Object. Erne: K. Yeaton. Oberlin College. 
Professor Jordan's Philosophy of Law. M. H. Fiscu. Western Reserve 

University. 
Plato and Romain Rolland—A Discussion of Two Social Seers. G. W. 
BEISWANGER, Ohio Wesleyan University. 
The Relation of Orientation to the Department of Philosophy. G.C. ENpErs, 
Defiance College. 
Discussion of Papers: Leader—L. J. Levincer, Ohio State University. 
Business Session: Reports of the officers—D. L. Evans, The College of 
Wooster, President; H. T. Hour, Ohio University, Secretary-Treasurer; 
T. B. Brrcu, Wittenberg College, Adviser. 
LUNCHEON SESSION: 
Introductions and Philosophic News from the Colleges. 
Informal Reports of the International Congress of Philosophy in Oxford: 
J. S. Moore, Western Reserve University; W. S. GAMERTSFELDER, 
Ohio University. 


The Arcuiv rUr GESCHICHTE DER PHILOSOPHIE, which was founded in 1887 
by Ludwig Stein, Hermann Diels, Wilhelm Dilthey, Benno Erdmann, and 
Eduard Zeller, and was enlarged in 1895 by the addition of a section devoted 
to systematic philosophy, will be edited in future by Dr. Arthur Stein (Hum- 
boldtstrasse 35, Berne) of the University of Berne. Dr. Stein is the son of 
the founder, who died recently. He wishes to restore the ARCHrIv to its original 
concern with the history of philosophy, and at the same time to make it inter- 
national. Foreign contributions will be accepted. There will be yearly 
reports from many countries of the new publications in the field of the history 
of philosophy. Mr. G. Dawes Hicks of Cambridge, England, is in charge of 
the English reports; Mr. Gustav Miiller (Oklahoma) of the American ones. 
Three issues will appear every year, of 110 pages each. The annual subscrip- 
tion will be 16 marks as heretofore. 


The following is a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals: 
JOURNAL OF PHILOsoPHICAL StuptrEs, VI, 21: B. M. Latwng, The Conception 
of Reality; J. D. Mabbott, The Place of God in Berkeley's Philosophy; J. Need- 
ham, Biological Deism; A. C. Ewing, The Message of Kant; John Laird, On 
Doing One's Best; W. G. de Burgh, Right and Good: Action sub Ratione Boni. 
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Tue JourNAL or PuLosopny, XXVII, 23: Arthur O. Lovejoy, The Dialec- 
tical Argument against Absolute Simultaneity; F. C. S. Schiller, How “ Pro- 
positions” Mean; Sidney Hook, In Defence of an Impression. 24: Arthur O. 
Lovejoy, The Dialectical Argument against Absolute Simultaneity (II); F. P. 
Hoskyn, The Adjectival Theory of Matter. 25: Richard McKeon, De Anima: 
Psychology and Science; H. M. Kallen, Religious Experience and Meta- 
physical Speculation. 26: A. Edel, Further on Good and its Structure. 
XXVIII, 1: Wm. E. Ritter, Science and Philosophy. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL oF Eruics, XLI, 2: A. K. Rogers, Con- 
science; Edward F. Mettrick, Intellectualism and Morality; Valmai Burdwood 
Evans, Jacques Maritain; Willis Davis Ellis, “ Ascription” in Theory of Value; 
Paul E. Johnson, An Experiment in Social Ethics; Harold N. Lee, The Differ- 
entia of Moral Value. 

Tue Hispert JouRNAL, XXIX, 2: Aldous Huxley, Grace, Predestination 
and Salvation; Michael Kaye, Forgiveness; Vittorino Vezsani, The Fine Art of 
Self-Education; Cassius J. Keyser, Humanism and Pseudo-Humanism; 
John M. Fletcher, The Philosophy of Nothing-But; Edmond Holmes, 
Wanted—A New Logic; Mary Bradford Whiting, The Learned and Virtuous 
Lady Bacon; Meyrick H. Carre, The Intellectual Vitality of the Middle Ages; 
Edward S. Drown, Christian Theism and Time; B. W. Bacon, The Mythical 
“Elder John” of Ephesus; A. C. Ewing, Rightness and Consequences; G. F. 
Scott-Eliiott, What Darwinism Does Not Imply; Thomas Browne, Dehumanised 
Anthropology. 

THe JournaL or Reticion, XI, 1: Henry Nelson Wieman, Religion in 
John Dewey's Philosophy; Arthur Titius, Natural Science and the Christian 
Faith; Philip George Neserius, Libertinage in France in the Seventeenth 
Century; L. Foster Wood, Beyond Platonic Good and Evil; A. C. McGiffert, 
Jr., The Significance of Jesus; Roy Harold Johnson, American Baptists in the 
Age of Big Business; Samuel Harrison Thomson, The Philosophical Basis of 
Wyclif’s Theology. 

Tue New Scuovasticism, V, 1: M. Gorce, La Somme Théologique d'Alex- 
andre de Hales est-elle authentique? 


THE AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PsyCHOLOGY AND PutLosopay, VIII, 4: 
Francis Anderson, On a University Education; W. Anderson, Individuality 
and Community; C. R. McRae, Laughter; J. Harward, The Early Stoics; 
G. F. Roscoe, Some Educational Experiments. 


Tue British JouRNAL or PsycHotocy, XXI, 3: F. M. Earle, Tests of 
Distributed Attention; Charles Fox, Tests of Aphasia; C. A. Oakley, The 
Interpretation of Children’s Drawings; Henry Bowers, Memory and Mental 
Imagery, An Experimental Study; D. McL. Purdy, On the Saturations and 
Chromatic Thresholds of the Spectral Colours; Henry Binns, Some Experi- 
ments with Wool Textile Trade Advertisements; K. C. Mukherjee, Vierordt’s 
Law. 
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THe AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycnoLocy, XLIII, 1: W. D. Turner, Intra. 
Serial Effects with Lifted Weights; H. Gurnee, The Effect of a Visual Stimulus 
upon the Perception of Bodily Motion; P. C. Squires, The Influence of Hue 
on Apparent Visual Movement; W. N. Kellogg, The Time of Judgment in 
Psychometric Measures; W. A. Hunt, The Relation of Bright and Dull Pressure 
to Affectivity; H. C. Lehman and P. A. Witty, A Study of Vocational Attitudes 
in Relation to Pubescence; J. D. Frank and E. J. Ludvigh, The Retroactive 
Effect of Pleasant and Unpleasant Odors on Learning; C. Gundlach and C, 
Macoubrey, The Effect of Colour on Apparent Size. 


PsyCHOLOGICAL Review, XXXVIII, 1: W. R. Miles and H. R. Lasleti, 
Eye Movement and Visual Fixation During Profound Sleepiness; Theodore 
Adolph Bretscher, A Paradox in Psychological Theorizing; S. H. Bartley and 
F. T. Perkins, A Consideration of Hunter's Criticism of Lashley; Ross Stagner, 
Conditioned Reflex Theories of Learning; Matthew N. Chappell, Chance and 
the Curve of Forgetting; J. Stanley Gray, A Behavioristic Interpretation of 
Concept Formation; Dorothy G. Park, Freudian Influence on Academic 
Psychology. 

PsYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN, XXVII, 9: Paul R. Farnsworth, Tenth Meeting 
of the Western Psychological Association—Report of the Secretary; Katherine 
Adams Williams, Psychology in 1929 at the International Congress. 10: 
Gordon W. Allport and Philip E. Vernon, The Field of Personality. 


JouRNAL oF EXPERIMENTAL PsycHoLocy, XIII, 6: Herbert Woodrow, The 
Reproduction of Temporal Intervals; Kenneth Karl Loemker, Certain Factors 
Determining the Accuracy of a Response to the Direction of a Visual Object; 
Betty Huse, Does the Hypnotic Trance Favor the Recall of Faint Memories? 

REVUE DE ME&TAPHYSIQUE ET DE MorRALE, XXXVII, 4: M. Blondel, Pour 
le quinziéme centenaire de la mort de saint Augustin: L’unité originale de sa 
doctrine philosophique; L. Dugas, Des hypothéses représentatives ou de la 
logique imaginative; M. Halbwachs, La répresentation de l|’Ame chez le Grecs: 
Le double corporel et le double spirituel; E. Duprat, Les rapports de la connais- 
sance et de l'action, d’aprés John Dewey. 

Revue Paosopsiguve, LVI, 11-12: R. Le Savoureux, Recherches sur la 
nature de |’Acte et sur sa relation a I"Expression; J. J. L. Duyvendak, Etudes 
de philosophie chinoise. 

BULLETIN DE LA Société FRANCAISE DE PaiLosopuie, XXX, 1: M. Edouard 
Le Roy, Le probléme de Dieu et la philosophie. 

ARCHIVES DE PsycHoLocie, XXII, 87: Richard Meili, Recherches sur les 
formes d’intelligence; André Rey, Contribution a l'étude de |’ illusion de poids 
chez les anormaux; Jeanne Alphonse et Pierre Bovet, L’échelle canadienne de 
composition francaise. 

Rivista pt Firosor1a, XXI, 4: G. Zuccante: Platone: Cratilo Eracliteo, 
primo maestro di filosofia; altri probabili influssi extrasocratici; G. Solari, La 
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politica religiosa di Spinoza e la sua dottrina del jus sacrum; A. Pastore, Il 
principio d’amore di S. Agostino nel problema del rapporto fra la liberta e 
la grazia. 

Locos, XIII, 3: C. Carbonara, Léon Brunschvicg; G. Capone Braga, Il 
rapporto tra filosofia e arte nel ‘“Fedone” di Platone; M. Giorgiantino, La 
dottrina della volonta in J. Duns Scoto; R. Campanini, L’indirizzo psico- 
sociologico in Carlo Cattaneo e in Roberto Ardigd; EZ. Rignano, Il concetto di 
fine in biologia. 
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